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My Partner—the Telephone. 

Car fare, postage, stenographic service, stationery, and 
above all else, TIME—these are only a few of the cost- 
items that are saved by the judicious use of the telephone. 
The salesman who cools his heels in the outer office may 
be sidetracked by the salesman who reaches the “man in- 
side” direct over the wire. Time in traveling, time in 
waiting, time in preliminaries, may all be saved by a short, 
concise telephone message that goes at once into the heart 
of a proposition.—Success. 





A Boom in Independent Equipment Business. 

Local telephone..companies have evidently been. experiencing 
good success with their spring financing. Numerous advices 
from the field have shown that substantial orders are being 
placed, and new business prospects are being turned into rev- 
enue producers. 
one section of the 


This condition is not confined to any 


country, but is general. TELEPHONY’s special purchasing in- 
formation postal cards have been coming to the office in un- 
usual numbers. Managers find that by noting their wants on 
one of these cards and mailing it to TELEPHONY they receive 
promptly, and with no further trouble to themselves, full in- 
advertisers in TELEPHONY who are in a 


formation from all 


position to supply their needs. 

At the same time they enable us to keep in touch with prog- 
ress and appreciate the vitality of the companies using this 
service, in a way which could not be accomplished so easily 
by any other method. 

Visitors to TELEPHONY’s Chicago office have been unusually 
numerous of late, and it is cheering to meet these good fellows 
and learn of the success they are meeting and their plans for 
progress. Our recent visitors have been from many sections 
of the country, some representing large, others small com- 
panies, and their reports lead us to take a vigorously optimistic 


view of general conditions. 





That Famous and Fatuous Press Bureau. 
For calm, unadulterated assurance, commend us to the young 
men of the Bell Press Bureau. They are truly a bold and dar- 


On May 13, when TELEPHONY announced the forth- 


ing crew. 
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Tele- 


Utah 


Salt Lake City, a company which, it is charged, 


coming sale of the property of the Independent 


phone Co., of 


has been secretly owned by the Bell interests for years, we 


made this statement : 


It is quite within the bounds of probability that the Bell 
interests, following precedent in similar cases, will endeavor 
to make capital of this “failure of another Independent com- 
pany” as a “horible example.”’ The wires are all laid and the 
frank statements of the president and board of directors 
beautifully complete the required scenic effeets. “A failure 
from the start.” How well it would work up at the hands 
of the Bell Press Bureau’s able and enthusiastic young 
men ! 

We voiced this forecast tentatively, enna with the feeling 


that we were insulting the intelligence of the men in charge 


of the Bell’s publicity work. This was an error on our part. 


It seemed almost inconceivable, in the light of the exposure 


which has so recently attended the operations of the Utah In- 
dependent, and the fact that its owners chose to sell the prop- 
erty at auction rather than face an investigation by the City 


Council—it seemed almost inconceivable, we repeat, that any 


sane person would really attempt to exploit the winding up of 


the company’s affairs as an “Independent failure.” With more 


than usual fatuousness, however, the work has already begun. 
The medium employed for the first step is Public Service, a 


monthly periodical published in Chicago. In its current issue, 


under the caption “Independent Telephone Failures,’ the editor 


gravely declares: 


The recent failure of the Utah Independent Telephone 
Co. was, according to its president and directors, because 
it was unable to charge enough for service. Yet, when it 
was organized, its promotors declared that the Bell rates 
were excessive and that telephone service could be fur- 
nished much cheaper. They then placed a low schedule in 
effect which in four years caused the company to sink 
into debt to the tune of more than three million dollars. 


The reader’s attention is then invited to an extensive story 


” 


of the company and its “failure,” which occupies the better part 
of. two pages. 

As is well known, and as TELEPHONY has sufficiently set forth 
on other occasions, the Utah Independent had hardly drawn a 
full breath before it came under the control of men who sapped 
its life-blood and allowed dry rot to seize it. That the men 


who have perpetrated this outrageous, though clumsy, fraud 
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on the people of Utah were financed by the Bell interests there 
is little question. This is still further evidenced by the 
fact that, rather than have the inside history of the 
wrecking of the Utah Independent made public, they elected 
to sell it, thus adding one more twist to their tortuous trail. 
Whether or not they will be successful in obscuring the issue 
sufficiently to dodge an investigation remains to be seen. Prob- 
ably they will not. As told in our news columns, the farce has 
mow been completed by the exhibition of two Bell representa- 
tives solemnly bidding against each other for a property gen- 
erally conceded to be Bell-owned. 

Now we may confidently look for a renewal of the old-time 
tactics of the bright young men in the Press Bureau, involving 
the reprinting of the Public Service story, chock-a-block with 
the well-remembered “natural monopoly” fervor, in various 
newspapers throughout the country. The items will be run as 
news matter, paid for or free, according to the gullibility of 
the editors. If paid for, they will appear as live news, with 
10 distinguishing mark, or accompanied by the significant word, 
“advt.”, or “***”, according to the measure of the editor’s hon- 
esty toward his readers. But, in whatever manner they ap- 
pear, the heralds will be again at their cheerful duty of pro- 
claiming “another failure of an, Independent company,” and 
more of the real money of the Bell stockholders will have 
followed the scores of thousands which have uselegsly gone for 
“publicity work” instead of for dividends. 





The Small Company’s Interest in Dry Cell Testing. 
Who can estimate the great influence the continued im- 


provement in dry cells has exerted upon the extension of 
rural telephony? This extension has been based primarily 
upon the policy of Independent telephone companies to 
give service at the lowest possible rates. Yet it is an un- 
doubted fact that the establishment of low rates by many 
small companies and individuals, and their early optimism, 
were long ago replaced by an urgent desire to find meth- 
ods of reducing maintenance costs. This demand was 
ably met by the Independent manufacturers, who have de- 
veloped telephones noted throughout the world for effi- 
ciency, stability and simplicity. The Independent manufac- 
turers were the first to develop telephones which would 
stand the severe conditions of rural usage, requiring a great 
number of stations on the line, and able not only to stay 
out of trouble, but to resist the curiosity of a green rural 
troubleman armed with a 10-inch screw driver, a pair of 
8-inch side cutters, and an overpowering desire to learn 
what is inside of everything. Along with these improve- 
ments in telephones have come parallel advances in the 
manufacture of dry cells. The period of service which may 
be expected of a good cell has been steadily increasing in 


the past six or seven years. With only a _ reasonable 


amount of “rubbering” the dry cells in a farm telephone” 


will last a length of time which seems incredible to the 
early experimenters with this equipment, and the corre- 
sponding reduction in maintenance the country over must 
be enormous. The saving consists not merely of the sav- 
ing in battery costs, but in those far more expensive ele- 
ments—troubleman’s time and livery -cost. 

Even the smallest telephone companies appreciate the 
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need of obtaining the best batteries. Scientific testing 
methods, however, are not for them to apply as individ- 
uals. They are too expensive. The paper by Mr. Pritz 
gives a valuable insight into methods of which some of 
the larger operating companies will undoubtedly avail them- 
selves. But the most interesting question is, how may the 
rural companies get the benefit of such tests at a cost which 
will not be more than- they can bear? 

Some time ago a manager of a large rural company 
said to us that he would willingly pay $30 for a reliable 
report on dry batteries. It is apparent that if a number 
of rural companies could club together for the purpose of 
buying some reliable tests on dry batteries and other equip- 
ment, they would benefit greatly. They could secure reli- 
able data from some of the consulting engineers who main- 
tain electrical laboratories, or from the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, of New York, which is amply equipped for do- 
ing such work as this at a figure which would be economical 
for several companies clubbed together. ; 

The importance of testing dry cells is shown by the re- 
sults of the valuable and original constructive work done 
along this line, as evidenced by the paper begun in this 
issue. Operating companies should not be slow to avail 
themselves of the advantages of this knowledge. 





As to New Bell Financing. 

“No financing of any kind is under consideration at present. 
as all our current needs are amply provided for by existing 
funds.” Thus Theodore N. Vail, president-of the American 
(Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., in a recent interview. 

On Wednesday, A. T. & T. stock was quoted on the Boston 
Stock Exchange at 150 bid. The Boston exchange is practic- 
ally the only live market for American Telephone, trading in 
that stock elsewhere, even in New York, being negligible. 

Here are the high and low figures for the past eight years: 


Low. High. 
SE dha ds cian occa ese ands 130% 169% 
ee ee 119% 14914 
PE ree eee Pree Se 137 148 
DY aciausebavasenoecanews oe 128 144% 
BEE’, decnd ned VecSccceVesabeeons 105% 134% 
RR, ee Serre pedo 101 132% 
DE Ke akweetcynene eee ake 125 145% 
SE Pee SE IONE Pe ae S 1263, 143% 


For a long time A. T. & T. has hung in the neighborhood 
of 145, gradually moving upward during the past few weeks 
until, with a bound, it hit 150. What is the occasion for this 
sudden burst of speed, which has carried the stock up to a 
higher point than it has reached since 1903? 

Market conditions have been notably dragging for months. 
A. T. & T. is rarely what might be called an active stock, even 
in Boston. Trading in it is always more or léss desultory. 
Yet here it goes, without warning or reason, above the high 
water mark of eight years. Manipulation can accomplish much, 
and the Bell can afford to pay for talent there as elsewhere. 
Advices from Paris state that the shares are to be listed on 
the Bourse. Is it possible that Mr. Vail is misinformed as to 
the financing of, his company? Or is the market really being 
prepared for a flood of new Bell securities? 
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As for the “infringers” (of Bell patents), they were haled into court in almost every district where there was 
a United States judge. Besides the Western Union, half a dozen other less powerful concerns had launched oppo- 
sition telephone companies in various parts of the country. Like the Western Union, they were immediately sued 


for infringing the Bell patents. 


But, unlike the Western Union, they had neither the money nor the influence to 


force a compromise, and the Bell people proceeded against them inexorably. They drove them through court after 


court. Their death knell was finally rung by the supreme court decision of 1887.—Fight with an Octopus. 
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Majority Stockholders of Commercial Union and Allied 
New York Concerns After All Stock. 

Stockholdets of the Commercial Union Telephone Com- 
pany, of Troy, have received from James Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the company, a circular letter inviting them to 
a private conference with a view to disposing of their 
holdings. The letter was the first intimation of steps now 
known to be under way for the acquisition of the entire 
property of main and subsidiary lines of Independent tele- 
phone companies in Northern and Eastern New York by 
majority stock holders for the purpose of effecting a 
closer merger. 

Theodore M. Brush, vice-president and director in all 
these companies, who attended the conferences in Troy 
where the subject was discussed, said to a representative of 
this paper: 

“As yet nothing definite has been outlined at these meet- 
ings. It is certain, however, that if one company goes, all 
will go. Two forces are at work among us: one would buy 
the properties and develop them along Independent lines; 
the other would buy and hold for a one system proposition. 
The majority holders are securing options from minority 
stock holders for the latter’s holdings, so that when the 
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be expended in extending and amplifying the system of 
the company so that it may adequately handle the trem- 
endous amount of new business which will result’ from its 
connection with the Illinois Tunnel Company’s, Indepen- 
dent system in Chicago. 

The capacity of the lines now extending to that city 
will be increased. It is also proposed to string 4,100 miles 
of new wires to Aurora, Bloomington, Joliet, Peoria, De- 
catur, Clinton, Ia., St. Johnson, Ind., and two lines to 
Springfield. 


To Check Up Installation in Chicago. 
The Chicago council committee on gas, oil and electric 
light, at a meeting held on Tuesday, ordered the city elec- 
trician to check up the telephone system of the Illinois 





Tunnel Co. and ascertain definitely that that corporation 
had, on June 1, the 20,000 automatic telephones in service 
which its franchise required. A report will be made at 
the committee’s next meeting. 


Utah City Insists Upon Investigation of Bell. 
The Ogden, Utah, Chamber of Commerce does not pro- 





pose to allow the telephone question to drop into obscurity. 





Epitor’s Norte: 


Bell Telephone Co. 
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UTAH INDEPENDENT, SAID BELL-CONTROLLED, PASSES OPENLY TO BELL INTERESTS 


Night Press Dispatch—Salt Lake City, Utah, June 7, 1911—E. W. Wakelee, representing the alleged East- 

ern bondholders of the Utah Independent Telephone Co., and H. Vance Lane, representing ,the Rocky :Mountain 
Bell Telephone Co., were the only bidders at the sale of the Utah Independent on Monday. Lane’s first bid was 
half a million dollars, his final bid one million, two hundred thousand ($1,200,000), for assets in Utah exclusive of 
franchises. Property sold to Lane, who immediately announced that rates would be raised. The sale is consid- 
ered a joke by the local press. This clears the atmosphere for my néw company. (Signed) E. W. Hammer. 
The foregoing dispatch sent to TELEPHONY by Mr. Hammer is largely self-explanatory. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Hammer heads a syndicate of wealthy and influential business men of Salt Lake 
City, who were prepared to take over the property and operate it as a strictly Independent system. Becoming 
convinced, however, that the sale was not to be bona fide, they refused to bid and are now going ahead with the 
formation of a new company. They will also, undoubtedly, take definite action looking to a complete ventilation 
of the part the Bell interests have played in the transaction. 

The Wakelee referred to is evidently Edmund W. Wakelee, a New Jersey State Senator,who was active 
in the Morgan-Bell-L. R..Day & Co. turnover of various Ohio and Indiana Independent properties, the details of 
which are familiar to our readers. Wakelee took over control of the Huntington and Charleston, W. Va., proper- 
ties from Day & Co., “as a private investment,” of which he soon tired. They were then sold to the Southern 








time comes the whole deal can be handled as one propo- 
sition instead of a collection of units.” : 

The merger, if completed, will take in the Independent 
companies in Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Washington 
and Warren counties. 

Certificate of Necessity Bill Passed in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Assembly passed on Friday, June 2, a 
bill providing that no telephone franchises for villages and 
cities already having one exchange should be granted with- 
out a certificate of necessity from the Railroad Commis- 
sion. Physical connection of all toll lines and exchanges 
and between local exchanges subject to a certificate of 
necessity, and where there was no irreparable loss and 
damage to be sustained, is provided for in the bill. An 
amendment provided that there should be no restriction 
of long-distance lines running through villages and cities. 
The bill will come up again for engrossment and then go 
to the Senate. The taxation bill is still in committee. 





Court Authorizes Receivers of Inter-State, of Aurora, to 
Spend $100,000 on System. 

Judge Kohlsaat, in the United States Circuit Court, has 
entered an order allowing the receivers for the: Inter-State 
Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co.,‘of Atrora, III., 
to borrow $100,000 for improvements. This money will 








At a recent meeting a spirited discussion of the matter 
was had and the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted and ordered published: 

Resolved, That we still insist upon an investigation 
by the Attorney General of the charge that the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Co. and Utah Independent 
Telephone Co. are owned and operated by the same 
people and by sucha duplication of public utilities ex- 
pense is placed upon the business community without 
any advantage being derived by competition. 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce is known to be an 
aggressive body of men who usually push through to a 
conclusion whatever they undertake.: It is believed that 
a formal investigation will result. 





United Wireless Officers Found Guilty of Fraud. 

Christopher Columbus Wilson, president of the United 
Wireless Telegraph Co., and four of his associates have 
been convicted of conspiracy and of using the mails to de- 
fraud in selling wireless stock. Sentences were imposed 
as follows: Wilson, three years in Atlanta; William A. 
Diboll, treasurer, one year in the New York Penitentiary; 
Francis X. Butler, legal adviser, two years in Atlanta; 
William W. Tompkins, president of the New York stock 
selling agency for the wireless company, one year on 
Blackwell’s Island; George W. Parker, Western fiscal 
agent, two years in Atlanta. 
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“Is Not Bell Violator of Sherman Law?’ Asks Postal 


Leading Article in Current Official Journal of Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. Asks Some Pertinent Questions in Light 
of Standard Oil Decision of Supreme Court—Claims Bell is Sacrificing Telegraph and 
Cable Interests to Perfect Telephone Monopoly 


In a pungent and pertinent series of questions in its June 
issue, The Postal Telegraph, the official journal of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., asks if the merger of the Bell and the 
Western Union, and the acts of the Bell interests in acquiring 
Independent telephone properties, are not violations of the 
Sherman anti-trust law as interpreted in the recent Standard Oil 
decision of the supreme court. The article, which was the 
leading one in the issue referred to, is as follows: 

“Chief Justice White, in the Standard Oil Company deci- 
sion, rendered on May 15, said: 


Undoubtedly the words “to monopolize” and “monopolize” 
as used in the section reach every act bringing about the 
prohibited results, monopoly and the acts which 
produce the same result as monopoly. 

“The court also said that the Standard Oil Company’s ‘acts 
and dealings operated to destroy the potentiality of 


competition.” The court further said that those acts showed 


the prima facie presumption of intent and purpose to main- 
tain the dominancy over the oil industry, not as a result of 
normal methods of industrial development, but by new 
means of combination which were resorted to in crder that 
greater power might be added than would otherwise have 
arisen had normal methods been followed, the whole with 
the purpose of excluding others from the trade and thus 
centralizing in the combination a perpetual control. 


“The court further said: 


Recurring to the acts done by the individuals or corpo- 
rations who were mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the expansion of the New Jersey corporation during. the 
period prior to the formation of the trust agreements of 
1879 and 1882, including those agreements, not for the pur- 
pose of weighing the substantial merit of the numerous 
charges of wrongdoing made during such period, but solely 
as an aid for discovering intent and purpose, we think no 
disinterested mind can survey the period in question with- 
out being irresistibly driven to the conclusion that the very 
genius for commercial development and organization which 
it would seem was manifested from the beginning soon be- 
got an intent and purpose to exclude others which was 
frequently manifested by acts and dealings wholly incon- 
sistent with the theory that they were made with the single 
conception of advancing the development of business power 
by usual methods, but which on the contrary necessarily 
involved the intent to drive others from the field and to 
exclude them from their right to trade and thus accomplish 
the mastery which was the end in view. 


“The court also said: 


The exercise of the power which resulted from that or- 
ganization fortifies the foregoing conclusions, since the devel- 
opment which came, the acquisition here and there which 
ensued of every efficient means by which competition could 
have been asserted, the slow but resistless methods which 
followed by which means of transportation were absorbed 
and brought under control, the system of marketing which 
was adopted by which the country was divided into dis- 
tricts and the trade in each district in oil was turned over 
to a designated corporation within the combination and all 
others were excluded, all lead the mind up to a conviction 
of a purpose and intent which we think is so certain as 
practically to cause the subject not to be within the domain 
of reasonable contention. 

“The court rejected the argument that, since complete con- 
trol of sources of supply was not exercised by the company, 
no attempt toward monopoly could have existed. The court 
said: 

The inference that no attempt to monopolize could have 
been intended, and that no monopolization resulted from 
the acts complained of, since it is established that a very 


small percentage of the crude oil produced was controlled 
by the combination, is unwarranted. 


“Applying the above to the Bell Telephone-Western Union 
combine, the following queries arise: 

“1. Has not the: Bell Telephone Co. acquired control of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. with the intent and for the pur- 
pose of building up a monopoly, especially in the leased wire 
business, in which those companies were keen competitors be- 
for the combine? If it has, the anti-trust act of Congress, 
of July 2, 1890, as construed in this recent decision, has been 
violated. 

“2. Has not the Bell Telephone Co. acquired control of 
competing telephone companies with the intent and for the 
purpose of building up a monopoly in the telephone business ? If 
it has, the anti-trust act of Congress, of July 2, 1890, as con- 
strued in this recent decision, has been violated. 

“3. Is not the Western Union Telegraph Co. seeking to 
acquire control of the Anglo-American Telegraph Co. with 
the intent and for the purpose of building up a monopoly in the 
submarine cable business? If it is, the anti-trust act of Con- 
gress, of July 2, 1890, as construed in this recent decision, 
forbids it. 

“4. Did not the acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
the control of the Western Union Telegraph Co., at a time 
when the former controlled the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. of 
Texas, have the effect of creating a monopoly in the telegraph 
business in the states of Texas, Oklahoma and surrounding 
states? If it did, the anti-trust act of Congress, of July 2, 
1890, as construed in this recent decision, was violated. 

“The annual report of the American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. for the year 1910 contains the following: 

That competition should be suppressed which arises out 
of the promotion of unnecessary duplication. ; 

Effective, aggressive competition, and regulation and 
control are inconsistent with each other, and cannot be 
had at the same time. a 

Aggressive competition means duplication of plant and 
investment. The ultimate object of such competition is the 
possession of the field wholly or partially; therefore it 
means either ultimate combination on such basis and with 
such prices as will cover past losses, or it means loss of 
return on investment, and eventual loss of capital. How- 
ever it results, all costs of aggressive, uncontrolled compe- 
tition are eventually borne, directly or indirectly, by the 
public. 

“Turning again to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it holds that the creation of a monopoly 9%r 
‘any attempt to monopolize, ‘even though the acts by which 
such results are attempted to be brought about or are brought 
about’ are not enumerated in the first section of the act of 
Congress, is by the second section rendered an offense, punish- 
able by the death of the offender in the case of a corporation.” 

The Postal Telegraph regards the night cablegram at spe- 
cial rates, recently announced by the Bell-Western Union com- 
bination, as merely a blind to confuse observation of its delib- 
erate purpose to work toward a monopoly of the telephone 
business. This is made plain in the following paragraph, which 
also appeared in the June issue of that journal, under a cap- 
tion, “A Red Herring”: 

It is a curious coincidence that, on the same day that 
announcement was made that the Bell telephone interests 
had acquired control of the Utica and Syracuse Independ- 
ent telephone companies, announcement was also made that 
a night cablegram would be inaugurated by the Bell inter- 
ests across the Atlantic. Evidently this last announcement 
is a red herring drawn across the trail of the building up 
of a monopoly in the telephone business. The investments 
of the Bell interests in telephones run into many hundreds 
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of millions, while their investment in the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. is a paltry twenty-five or thirty millions, 
and it is quite understandable how and why telegraph and 
cable interests are being sacrificed in order to reconcile the 
public to absorption by the Bell company of the Independent 
telephone companies throughout the country. 


As showing some of the tactics employed by the Western 
Union in its fight for business against the Postal, the following 
interesting incident is cited: 

“The railroads of this country wish the Postal. Telegraph 
Co. to construct telegraph lines on the railroads, even though 
the Western Union lines are already cn those railroads. The 
railroads can use the Postal lines when wind, rain, sleet, snow, 
or ice, carry down the Western Union lines. The Postai com- 
pany also wishes to construct its lines on the railroads, but 
the Western Union forbids the railroads allowing it, there being 
a provision in the contracts between the railroads and the 
Western Union that the railroads shall not allow it. That 
provision has been declared illegal by the highest courts in the 
country, including the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and yet the railroads live up to it voluntarily for fear that 
otherwise the Western Union will withdraw its entire service 
and leave the railroads without telegraph service. Hence, the 
Postal company has to condemn its rights of way on the rail- 
roads. The railroads are friendly defendants, and so the West- 
ern Union causes its own lawyers to conduct the defense for 
the railroads and pays them for so doing. This has been the 
situation for many years past and is the situation today. 

“These are Western Union tactics to prevent competition. 

“An illustration of the above arose ohly a few days ago 
between Sacramento and Roseville, Cal., a distance of about 
eighteen miles, where the Postal company has for over twenty 
years had its telegraph line on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
right of way. In reconstructing it recently, the Postal company 
wished. to shift the line to the other side of the railroad; the 
railroad was willing, but the Western Union objected. Then 
the Postal company commenced condemnation proceedings and 
the Western Union defended, although it was really none of 
the Western Union Co.’s business. The lower court rendered 
a decision in favor of the Postal Telegraph Co. and the West- 
ern Union took an appeal. The intermediate court again. de- 
cided in favor of the Postal Telegraph Co. and now the West- 
ern Union has taken an appeal to the supreme court of the 
state. In other words, the Southern Pacific is willing to stop 
the litigation at any time, but-the Western Union forbids. 

“Since the above was written a telegram has been received 
from California to the effect that the supreme court of that 
state, on May 22, decided against the Western Union and in 
favor of the Postal company in the above mentioned condem- 
nation proceedings.” 





Strike Gains Against Bell at Paducah. 

The boycott of the telephone service of the East Tennessee 
(Bell) Telephone Co. in Paducah, Ky., is becoming more uni- 
versal as the war between the Bell interests and the Paducah 
Home Telephone progresses. In a short time the Paducah 
public as a whole will have been lined up on the side of the 
Independent line, for last week the dentists and lawyers of 
the city joined in the fight and ordered out their East Tennes- 
see telephones, commencing Home service exclusively on June 
1. The municipal authorities, school officials, fire and police 
departments, as well as practically every commercial house in 
the western Kentucky city, have abolished Bell connections. 


Open Case of Frankfort Against Bell. 

Federal Judge Cochran, at Maysville, Ky., has opened the 
case of the city of Frankfort against the East Tennessee (Bell) 
Telephone Co. at that place, the city asking for a revocation 
of the company’s right to operate in Frankfort. Judge Coch- 
ran asked that petitions in the case be filed and took the mat- 
ter under submission. 
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E. B. Overshiner on the Folly of Independents Buying 
Equipment or Supplies from the Bell. 

E. B. Overshiner, president of the Swedish-American Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago, is sending out a circular which shows con- 
clusively the folly of Independents buying telephone apparatus 
from the Western Electric Co. Even if the Bell manufactur- 
ing concern gave Independent operators an inside figure on all 
merchandise purchased, it would be unwise for them to buy 
and thereby deprive loyal Independent manufacturers of their 
legitimate trade, besides placing themselves at the mercy of the 
monopoly. But for Independents to patronize the enemy and 
pay higher prices than the Western Electric charges the Bell 
for the same goods is, needless to say, the quintessence of fool- 
ishness. “Solid ivory from the neck up,” is the proper analysis 
of a man who would be guilty of such an indiscretion. 

Mr. Overshiner’s circular reads as follows: 


“Wat Foots THESE Mortars BE!” 

Must be the thoughts of Bell officials and directors when 
an Independent buys any of their equipment. 

It is really absurd to think of any Independent buying 
of them when the president and vice-president of the A. 
T. & T. Co. (Bell) and directors and officers of the West- 
ern Electric Co. (Bell) and the Chicago Telephone Co. 
(Bell) make no bones about saying how poor their appara- 
tus is and how much more they charge the Independents 
for it than they do the Bell companies. 

Just, for instance, read what President Theodore N. Vail 
says in his 1910 annual report, page 15, “the prices charged 
to the Bell system are lower than the prices charged to 
other telephone customers. In the year 1910. the rate of 
gross profit on sales to the Bell system was 7.5 per cent less 
than on sales to such other customers.” 

Now, after that will any Independent buy any Western 
Electric Co. (Bell) telephone apparatus? 

If the above statement is not enough to keep any Inde- 
pendents from buying Bell stuff, then read the following 
statement made by Mr. B. E. Sunny, vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Co. (Bell), director of the Western Electric Co. 
(Bell), and president of the Chicago Telephone Co. (Bell), 
“in 1910 the Chicago Telephone Co. returned to the Western 
Electric Co. 69,777 receivers and 75,777 transmitters.” 

Ye Gods! What apparatus! “Mr. Sunny confessed that 
each year the Chicago Telephone Co. returned 30 per cent. 
of ‘its instruments for repairs,” and “admits the Western 
Electric Co. makes transmitters and receivers that will not 
last more than three and one-half years.” 

“To drive about, or send men around to change 30 per 
cent. of your telephone instruments every year would break 
any ordinary telephone company in America.” 





Western Union Given Right to Appeal Suit Against Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. 


On agreement of both parties to the suit, Judge Colt, 
of the United States Circuit Court, has allowed an appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of a suit 
brought by the Western Union Telegraph Co., the Ameri- 
can Speaking Telephone Co., and the Gold & Stock Tele- 
graph Co., against the American Bell Telephone Co. In April 
the circuit court, in accordance with the findings of the special 
master, Everett W. Burdett, awarded the Western Union com- 
pany $3,141,529, after a litigation extending over ten years and 
based on certain patent rights. 

In addition to this cash award the Western Union was 
also given certain shares of stock in different subsidiary 
companies of the American Bell Telephone Co., based on agree- 
ment between the parties. 

The American Bell Telephone Co., has filed a bond of 
$7,500,000 with the court to secure the appeal, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., being security on the bond. 





Davenport Company Cannot Sell System. 


The mayor of Davenport, Iowa, has vetoed, and the 
council has sustained him, the ordinance recently passed 
granting the: Union Electric & Telephone Co., the right 
to sell its system to the Bell or to any other interests. 
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Digest of Winters Public Utility Measure Passed in Ohio 


Bill Creates Commission With Power to Regulate Rates, Service, Issuance of Securities, and to Compel Companies 





Desiring to Compete With Those Established to Show Necessity—Mergers, Leases, 
Sales and Physical Connection Permitted 


House Bill No. 325, known as the Winters Bil!, has passed 
the House and Senate of Ohio. On Thursday of this week 
it had not been signec by Governor Harmon. Copies of the 
bill are scarce and hard to obtain and TreLepHony accordingly 
presents the following extended digest, but lacks space for nu- 
merous quotations which might be furnished. Further infor- 
mation will be cheerfully given to any one requiring it. 

CREATES COMMISSION WITH EXTENSIVE PoweERS. 

The bill assesses pubiic utilities and railroads $75,000 per year 
to support a public utility commission, this sum to be distrib- 
uted pro-rata in proportion to gross earnings. Any person or 
organization of any kind transmitting telephone messages is 
declared to be a telephone company and a common carrier. The 
term “public utility” as used in the act does not embrace those 
not operating for profit. 

The main powers conferred upon the commission, leaving 
their exercise optional with it, are as follows: 

To examine officers, agents, or employes of telephone com- 
panies under oath; to compel appearance and testimony, or pro- 
duction of books and papers; to examine all records, etc., on 
the property of the utility; require copies of contracts, agree- 
ments, or arrangements with other utilities; establish a system 
of accounts and prescribe the form of records and require 
that no other records be kept; to order changes in the ac- 
counting for any items; establish rules for keeping rate sched- 
ules open to public; make valuations or revaluations of property 
on its own motion; make rulings to compel corrections of any 
conditions or practices causing inadequate, inefficient, improper 
or insufficient service; compel repairs or improvements to any 
pliant ;-temporarily alter or suspend, with the consent of the pub- 
lic utility concerned, any existing rates scheduled or ordered. 
The act provides means for allowing the commission to review 
and amend any rate embodied in a municipal ordinance to be 
hereafter passed, upon complaint of the utility affected or 1 
per cent. of the electors. It can fix adequate and serviceable 
standards for quality or other conditions relating to supply of 
any product, and provide for the examination of meters; grant 
rehearings upon written petition for the hearing of new evi- 
dence; hold hearings to determine the advisability of authoriz- 
ing increase or changes in capital or bonded indebtedness. 

The commission is obliged to hold a public hearing before the 
final determination of the value of any property ; keep informed 
on all new improvements, extensions and additions to property ; 
ascertain and describe suitable standard commercial units of 
the product or service of any public utility, when the character 
of its product or service is such that it can be determined, and 
such units shall be the lawful units for the purposes of this act; 
allow the public access to all facts and information in the pos- 
session of the commission, except such as it may consider neces- 
sary to withhold for a reasonable time; to ascertain and pre- 
scribe proper and adequate charges for depreciation ot the 
several classes of property for each utility; to charge and col- 
lect for copies or papers, records, testimony, etc., and furnish 
such copies on payment of a proper fee. 

Duties Laip UPON TELEPHONE UTILITIES. 

The utilities must file any required papers, records or infor- 
mation; furnish adequate service and charge reasonable rates: 
avoid discrimination in rates, and abstain from giving free 
service or service for less. than actual cost for the purpose of 
destroying competition, “No public utility shall make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any per- 
son, firm, corporation or locality, or subject the same. to any 
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undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever.” 

The anti-discrimination clauses do not prohibit the carrying 
out of contracts already in force, but the commission has power 
to direct the termination of such contracts as may be termi- 
nated by- notice. 

Utilities must print and file with the commission within ninety 
days after the act takes effect schedules showing all joint rates, 
rentals, tolls, classifications and charges for service in effect at 
the time the act takes effect. The commission may prescribe 
the form of such schedules, and the record shall be open to the 
public. Utilities must maintain all rates filed with the com- 
mission until permission to change is granted by the commis- 
sion after due hearing; file annual reports upon a form fur- 
nished by the commission; carry a proper and adequate depre- 
ciation fund of money set aside from earnings, and make ex- 
penditures from such fund only for renewing, restoring, re- 
placing or substituting depreciated property, except upon the 
approval of the commission. 

PuysiIcaAL CoNNECTION, ANTI-DUPLICATION AND RATES. 

The commission is given power to order physical connection 
of lines of any utilities when public convenience, welfare and 
necessity require joint use, and such use will not result in ir- 
reparable injury to the owner or users of such equipment. The 
commission may prescribe reasonable conditions and compen- 
sation for such joint use. Any such order may be revoked or 
revised from time to time. 

The anti-duplication feature provides that no telephone com- 
pany shall exercise any permit, right, license or franchise that 
may have been heretofore granted but not actually exercised 
or that may hereafter be granted to own or operate a plant for 
the furnishing of any telephone service thereunder, in any mu- 
nicipality or locality, where there is in operation a telephone 
company furnishing adequate service, unless such telephone 
company first secures from the commission a certificate after 
public hearing of all parties interested that the exercising of 
such license, permit, right or franchise is proper and necessary 
for the public convenience. 

The commission is given ample powers to regulate rates in 
every respect, either upon complaint or upon its own motion, 
and complaint may be initiated by a public utility in any matter 
for its own product or service. No complaint need be dismissed 
because of the absence of direct damage to the complainant. 

Mercers, LEASES AND SALES ALLOWED UNDER SUPERVISION. 

Approval of the commission is required for issuance of all 
capital obligations, including evidence of indebtedness for a 
term of more than twelve months. The act outlines the pro- 
cedure necessary for obtaining such approval, and limits the 
use of the money so obtained to purposes which may be prop- 
erly covered in the capital account. Making a false statement 
to obtain permission to issue securities is penalized by a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment of not less than one year and not more 
than ten years. 

A stock or scrip dividend or its equivalent is prohibited 
without the consent of the commission. Capitalization of fran- 
chise in excess of the amount paid therefor, and inflation of 
capitalization upon merger are prohibited. 

Mergers, purchases, leases, sales of property, and purchase 
of stock of similar utilities are allowed, but only with the con- 
sent of the commission after proceedings specifically defined in 
the act. No publication or hearing is required, but may be 
made at the option of the commission. 
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New York “Public Service Commission Reduces -Rates Be- 
tween Manhattan’and Other Boroughs. 

The New York Public Service Commission has ordered 
the New York (Bell) Telephone Company to reduce its 
rates from the borough of Manhattan, below 110th street 
to Brooklyn, except Coney Island ‘and ‘Bath Beach, from 
ten to five cents a call; and the charge for-a call from the 
same zone in Manhattan to Astoria and Newton, L. L., 
from ten to five cents; and that from the same Manhattan 
territory to Flushing, Richmond Hill and Jamaica, from 
fifteen to ten cents. 
forced August 1. 

In the opinion of the 
are “unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory.” It 


The change in rates is to be en- 
commission, the present rates 


is stated that in the determination of the case the board 
had in mind the total investment of the company in New 
York city, general cost of operation and other technical 
matters affecting the question. From a financial statement 
furnished by the company and submitted in evidence, the 
commission acted on the assumption that the total invest- 
ment in New York city is $110,582,897, and net earnings 
from the property for the year ended Nov. 1, 1910, $10,- 
757,000. 

The commission calls attention to the item of $30,000,- 
000 as the value of special franchise. It says no evidence 
was submitted to show that any expense was incurred in 
obtaining such a franchise. If the company is not entitled 
to a return upon this $30,000,000, the investment upon which 
a return should be made is $80,582,987, on which sum net 
earnings are equal to 13.3 per cent. 

An estimate made by the commission shows that the 
new rates will mean a reduction in revenue of $1,216,189 
to the company on the basis of its 1910 business, but the 
commission believes that the increase in business resulting 
from the lower tolls will restore the net earnings to the 
1910 figure in a very short time. Taking no consideration 
of the possibilities of increased business, the commission’s 
report shows that with a loss in revenue occasioned by 
the rate reduction and eliminating the $30,000,000 value 
of special franchise, the company’s net earnings on invest- 
ment would be 11.8 per cent. 

The new rates apply for a connection .of five minutes 
or less, with the usual extra. charge for overtime. The 
company is required to notify the commission by June 20 
whether the terms of the order are accepted. 

3riefly, general considerations which the commission 
thinks must have weight in the case are: Within the city 
of New York the company has an absolute monopoly. The 
rates charged should be such, if consistent with making 
a due return to the company, as to afford all services that 
may be legitimately required. It is known by general com- 
plaint and from other sources that there is a demand 
for toll service in the city of New York which is not 
satisfied because the cost now exceeds the value, and 
that it is the duty of the company to meet this unsatisfied 
demand, if same can be done with due regard to financial 
results. 





British Financial Papers Oppose Western Union’s Attempt 
to Control English Cable Company. 

The effort of the Western Union Telegraph to absorb 
the Anglo-American Cable Co., by giving a guarantee 
amounting to $1,312,000 a year is meeting with a good deal 
of opposition from the financial newspapers of Great 
Britain. Some of them go so far as to advocate a rate war 
rather than a surrender of their Atlantic cable service to 
the American company. Efforts are being made to induce 
the Anglo-American stockholders to withhold their consent 
to the proposed merger. In a recent issue, the Financial Times, 
of London says: 
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“We are all for an amicable working alliance between 


‘the international cable*companies, proyided the -terms are 


fair to all parties, but rather than submit to the present 
conditions we think the directors of the Anglo-American 
would do better to defy the Western Union, effect an entry 
into New York and take the risks of a rate war. We be- 
lieve the Westetn Union would not find it at all convenient 
to take up such a challenge and that as a result an equita- 
ble agreement in which the individuality of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican company would be preserved as in the past, or, better 
than in the past, would be reached. Meanwhile, we urge 
all shareholders to refuse their consent to the proposed 
arrangement, or at least to give no proxies until they have 
had the fullest information before them and can arrive at 
a decision with a proper appreciation of all the issues in- 
volved. We should recommend the Anglo-American stock- 
holders to study the position of the other party to the bar- 
gain as well as their own.” 





Over 6,000 Telephones in Operation in Cuba—1,260 Miles 
of Pole Line Now Under Construction. 

W. M. Talbott, who has been making his home in Havana 
ever since the Spanish-American War and who is president of 
the Cuban Telephone Co., an American concern with English 
and American capital, was in New York recently. He says the 
telephone business in the island has jumped during the last 
year and in that time the number of users of the telephone 
has doubled. 

“So far we have little long distance line completed,” said 
Mr. Talbott recently. “In fact, this part of our service we 
are just getting started. We-have completed our principal 
plant and have over 6,000 telephones in operation. We are 
now engaged in extending long distance lines all over the 
island. We give unlimited local service, charging for a_busi- 
ness telephone $102 a year, a professional or office telephone, 
$84, a residence telephone, $60. 

“We are now installing 1,260 miles of poles through the 
island, which work will take about two years to complete. 
We are putting in a new local system in Cienfuegos and ex- 
pect to open it in July, and we intend to have the provinces 
of Matanzas and Santa Clara connected with Havana by the 
first of the year. 

“The franchises for local services are held under old Span- 
ish grants on limited periods. These are now expiring and we 
are replacing the old systems as we come to the different 
towns. We find we can make good use of the various hard 
woods in the country for telephone poles.” 





Commission Approves Sales to ‘Federal Company. 


The New York Public Service Commission has approved 
the sale to the Federal (Independent) Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. of the franchises held by the Warner Telephone, 


Co., Penn Yan Telephone Co., Wayland Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Cliffton Springs Telephone Co., Livingston 
County Telephone Co., Salamanca Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which companies operate in the villages of Gowanda, 
Lima, Dansville, Livonia, Genessee, Honeoye Falls, Penn 
Yan and Wayland. 





Ohio Legislator Admits Bribery Charge. 


Owen J. Evans, representative from Stark county, Ohio, 
has confessed in open court that he accepted a bribe and 
declared his willingness to go before the grand jury and 
make a clean breast of all his knowledge concerning legis- 
lative corruption in the Assembly. A new and large list 
of indictments is said to be pending as a result of the in- 
information which Evans can give. He was a member of 
the steering committee of the House. 
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Chicago Investigator Endorses Measured Rate System 


W. J. Hagenah Submits Second Report, Outlining Plan for General Rate Revision—Recommends Raise for Flat 
Rate Business and Residence Service—Faults of Flat Rate System—Extreme Variations 
of Traffic Among Persons Paying Same Rate 


The recommendations for readjustments of the rate sched- 
ules for the several classes of service offered by the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., in a report to the committee on gas, 
oil and electric light of the City Council, by W. J. Hage- 
nah, have been made public. 

Part One of this report is a revised recapitulation of the 
report made by Mr. Hagenah in December, 1910, an abstract 
of which appeared in TELEPHONY. After going over the 
Chicago Telephone Co.’s books Mr. Hagenah found that 
by applying such adjustments as he considered advisable 
the book cost was $22,098,963.36. The book cost without 
adjustment, including working capital, was $23,973,110.98 
on December 31, 1910. A valuation made on the basis of 
the company’s plant records and cost estimates by the 
city’s experts show a valuation new of $22,115,764, and by 
the company’s engineers, $23,406,126. Consideration of the 
depreciation upon appreciable property, which was con- 
sidered to be in 77.5 new condition, brought the total pres- 
ent value down to $19,053,189, the value reported by Mr. 
Hagenah as the basis of the present adjustment. Revenue 
is reported at $8,321,609.67, expenses at $6,095,764.91. 

Reasons are advanced to support the statement that 8 
per cent is a fair return on the investment. Among these 
reasons it is interesting to note Mr. Hagenah’s statement 
that “the degree of risk from invention and the possibility 
of damage beyond the control of the management is prob- 
ably greater in telephone utilities than in any other char- 
acter of public service.” 


Basis UrpoN WuicuH Rates ArE FIxep. 


Part Two, which is the entirely new section of the re- 
port, is intended to show the proper rate for each class of 
service. It will be recalled that the report by D. C. & Wm. 
B. Jackson and Arthur Young & Co., submitted May 9, 
1910, was the pioneer work along this line, and was based 
upon the theory of dividing the investment and operating 
expenses on a basis of readiness to serve and service ren- 
dered costs. 

Mr. Hagenah reported details with the fixed investment 
required by the utility to be in readiness to serve the sub- 
scriber when Service is demanded, and variable investment 
which varies with the increase in service, and divides oper- 
ating expenses in the same manner. He says “that part 
of the plant and of the operating expenses which represents 
the minimum demand upon the plant must be considered 
as fixed in character.” Even at the point of lowest traffic 
some expenses are going on. Accordingly the fixed ex- 
penses should therefore include not only the expenditures 
for that part of the plant which is required solely for the 
readiness to serve proportion, but also that part of the 
theoretical variable investment and operating expenses 
which is determined by the point of low traffic. Just as 
the “peak load,” with its reasonable reserve required to 
handie extraordinary fluctuations of traffic, largely deter- 
mines the range of the variable expenses, so the “base 
load,” below which point in practice traffic does not fall, 
largely defines the limits of fixed or readiness to serve 
expense. This “base load” for the year determined by the 
point of low traffic in the year constitutes for the pur- 
pose of this appointment an addition to the theoretical 
fixed charges. 

Apportionments of varied and fixed expenses have been 
made to show the profit or loss upon each class of service. 


After making corrections to include revenue and expendi- 
tures relating to the toll business, in accordance with in- 
struction from the council, based upon an opinion by the 
corporation counsel, the correct income account shows a 
revenue of $8,259,639.47; total operating expenses of $6,351,- 
793.11, and surplus $309,488.36. Mr. Hagenah’s conclusions 
as to the profit or loss, as the case may be, on the several 
classes of service, are summarized in tables. The discus- 
sion of these tables brings out the following points. 
ConbITION SHOWS DESIRABILITY OF MEASURED SERVICE. 


From the table showing the summary of operating units 
two distinct features are apparent. These are the deficits 
in the schedules of flat rates as opposed to profits from 
the measured service and the loss occasioned by each of 
the classes in the neighborhood service. In order to show 
the importance of the surplus or deficit in each class it is 
necessary to consider together the summary of the ap- 
portionment tables and the summary of operating units. 
Certain classes having large losses per station do not create 
a very heavy burden on the company because of the com- 
paratively few stations of the character in question, while 
another class having but a small loss per station may im- 
pose a very severe burden because of the large number 
of stations. For example, the private branch exchange 
service, embracing the dollar per day trunk line, shows an 
annual loss of $106.48 per station, while in the four-party 
nickel residence stations the loss is only $2.55 per station 
per year. The total loss in the former class, however, is 
$132,254 for the 1,242: stations concerned, while in the lat- 
ter class the loss is $177,357 on 69,762 stations. Similarly, 
the public pay stations of class D N and P N show profits 
per station of $56.97 and $81.73 respectively, while the sur- 
plus for each class is only $97,877 and $21,167 respectively. 

Referring specifically to some of the more important 
classes of service it appears that the flat rate business tele- 
phone now being supplied at an annual rate of $125 is cost- 
ing the company over $137, or, in other words, each sta- 
tion is being supported at a loss of over $12 per year. The 
residence flat rate service, like the business flat rate service, 
is being operated at a loss per station almost as large, or 
$10.99 per station for the single-party line and $10.86 for 
the two-party line per year. The public pay station service 
is highly profitable. The nickel prepayment residence tele- 
phones are being operated at a substantial profit, except the 
popular four-party line service, which shows an annual loss 
per station as above explained. 

CONSIDERATION OF RATE SCHEDULES. 


The schedule of the Chicago Telephone Co. has two 
main divisions; namely, flat rates and measured-service 


rates. The former permit an unlimited number of calls per 


month for a fixed monthly rate, while the latter require 
a guaranty with a specified number of messages permitted 
under the guaranty and an additional charge for messages 
in excess of a specified number. The former class of rates 
is based on the theory that all parties using flat rate service 
make approximately the same demand on the instrument 
and that such average demand has a definite relation to 
the demand for service under measured rates for approxi- 
mately the same kind of service. If this assumption were 
correct there would be considerable ground on which to 
defend the flat rate, but traffic data shows conclusively that 
such unlimited privilege is subject to gross abuse. Certain 
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subscribers to this class of service use a number of mes- 
sages out of all proportion to the charge paid, while a large 
number of subscribers who are now paying such flat rates 
are not using a sufficient number of calls each day to war- 
rant paying a rate so high as the particular class imposes. 
The widest variation exists. The lack of restriction in the 
use of the equipment encourages the maximum of use, in- 
cluding a large number of frivolous calls which it is safe 
to assume would not be sent if the service were on a meas- 
ured basis. 

The abuse of the flat-rate privilege is not confined to 
telephone service. It is evidence wherever the flat-rate 
principle is adhered to. This method of charging for serv- 
ice has been practically eliminated from all other business 
except for certain classes of public service. Such abuse is 
well shown in the sale of water under flat rates. Exten- 
sive investigations of this service under such a schedule of 
charges shows that customers pursue most wasteful and 
expensive practices, such as permitting faucets to remain 
open during cold nights to prevent freezing and breaking 
of water pipes and in warm weather to allow lawn sprink- 
lers to flow throughout the day and night and often use a 
flow of water to cool food supplies in place of a refrigera- 
tor. Flat rates for electricity show that customers permit 
fans to run day and night; that they add to the lighting 
of the streets by failing to turn off porch lights and find 
great satisfaction in a home well lighted from basement 
to attic. Such practices may increase personal comfort and 
add to the cheerfulness of the neighborhood, but they are 
very expensive to some party, which in these instances 
does not happen to be the one who incurs the expense. It 
should be true in the field of utility service as well as in 
all other fields that every person should pay for that which 
he receives, or conversely, that no man should be com- 
pelled to pay for the extravagances and high costs of serv- 
ice occasioned by the practices of another. A careful study 
of traffic conditions will show that there are instances where 
flat rates are justifiable in particular classes of service when 
based upon the use of the. service, and that in such instances 
the abuse of the privilege will not exceed the cost of install- 
ing and operating devices for metering the service. For 
example, a reasonably accurate and compensatory flat rate 
can be determined for certain classes of residences, or busi- 
ness housés, or professional offices. It is, however, prac- 
tically impossible to determine a flat rate which will not 
be discriminatory to some classes of service where such rate 
is made available for all business subscribers, regardless of 
their use of the service. 


Flat rates encourage the development of “peaks,” or ab- 
normal traffic demands over a brief period of time, which 
in turn compels heavy capital expenditures for equipment 
to meet such demand and increased expenses to operate 
such equipment. Equipment installed to meet the extraor- 
dinary demand during the rush hours as shown by the maxi- 
mum instantaneous demand must be carried throughout 
the year and with it the large maintenance, depreciation and 
interest costs, even though such equipment is necessary for 
service only during a brief period each day. It requires 
the service of many additional operators and other em- 
ployes, with all the accompanying increased operating ex- 
penses. Every effort should be made by the utility man- 
agement to secure the widest development of its service, 
but it does not follow that large use is always profitable 
use. The problem of the management is to secure a wide 
development of its business with a minimum of daily and 
yearly fluctuation in demand. Such fluctuation is very wide, 
even under the most favorable conditions,.. A uniform load 
curve exists only in the ideal, but much can be accomplished 
to reduce an extraordinary and excessive “peak” load by 
an intelligently constructed rate schedule. Such a schedule 
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should be designed to discourage frivolous calls which con- 
gest the traffic, should limit the length of use for each call, 
and should compel each class of service to meet the ex- 
penses which it directly or indirectly oceasions consistent 
with the value of the service. 

This reasoning carried to its final analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the flat rate is as wrong in theory as it has 
shown to be unjust in practice. The traffic and financial 
data of the Chicago Telephone Co. shows that the flat rate 
service supplies 59 per cent of all the messages handled at 
an expense of 39 per cent of the total operating expenses, 
against which this class of service produces 32 per cent 
of the total revenue. When the traffic under the present 
business flat rate of $125 is analyzed it appears that the 
9,727 stations embraced in this class handled 7,720,327 out- 
going messages, or an average of 7,271 per station. This is 
an exceedingly heavy traffic, as can be seen by referring to 
the table showing the summary of operating units above. 
If the use by each subscriber to this service were approxi- 
mately equal to the average the subscriber would receive 
service on which the company is losing $12.46 per station 
per year. An observation of the daily traffic in this class 
of service shows that the use is by no means uniform and 
that a comparatively small number of the total 9,727 sta- 
tions in this class are largely responsible for the deficit. 
A tabulation of the range of daily use is as follows: 1,581 
stations originated 10 messages and under; 3,879 originated 
between 11 and 20 messages; 3,733 originated between 21 
and 50 messages; 212 originated between 51 and 75 mes- 
sages; 58 originated between 76 and 100 messages; 38 origi- 
nated between 101 and 150 messages; and 2 lines averaged 
170 messages per day. All of these subscribers pay the 
same rate of $125 per year. 

Specific recommendations in regard to rates are that the 
business flat rate service should be $144 per year; residence 
flat rate increased from $72 to $81 per year. Abolition of 
so-called neighborhood service. Reduction of business 
measured service basis rate irom $60 to $48; coin box, 
5-cent-per-day rate, not to be modified; pay station rates 
reasonable, although showing surplus on account of tran- 
sient character of patronage. 

Mr. Hagenah calls attention to the necessity of consider- 
ing such rate changes in their entirety. Recommendations 
for increases and decreases cannot very well be considered 
alone. 





Telephone Man Victim of Peculiar Accident. 

Mr. Gary Harris, an installer for the Postville, Ia., Tele- 
phone company, was the victim of an accident recently 
which has left him totally blind. He was working with a 
fellow employe installing a telephone. His companion 
was in one room boring a hole through the wall, while 
Mr. Harris, in another room, was watching for the place 
where it would come through. As he was blind in one 
eye, he did not see distinctly and, his face being very close 
to the wall, the point of the bit, as it came through, struck 
him in the eye and rendered him totally blind. 





Dallas Initial Capacity Signed for. 

The Dallas Automatic (Independent) Telephone Co. has 
brought out a novelty in the advertising line in the shape 
of a leather key ring case, equipped with a ring and a snap 
catch. This bears the name of the company in gold let- 
tering. It is being distributed among the leading citizens 
of Dallas with good results. In sending TELEPHONY some 
of these attractive souvenirs, Clarence E. Linz, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, writes: “It will interest you to know 
that we have discontinued our soliciting force for the 
reason that we have more subscribers than we will be able 
to place in our initial installation.” 
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Some Methods and Results of Testing Dry Batteries’ 


Advantages of Standard Method of Testing—Futility of Judging Cells by Short-Circuit Current—True Purpose of 
Making Tests— Unfairness of Series Discharge Plan for Testing Cells of Different 
Makes—Effect of Temperature 


By W. B. Pritz 
Of the Research Laboratory, National Carbon Co. 


There are today at least 100 brands of dry cells upon the 
market, varying in quality from very efficient and reliable 
cells to those which must be considered very inefficient; and 
from these the consumer must select that brand which in 
his opinion will give best service. Before any conclusion can 
be reached regarding the adaptability of a cell to a particular 
service, the consumer must either accept the guarantee of the 
manufacturer or make for himself, as best he may, a service 
comparison of the cells in question. 

The need, then, for trustworthy and comparable methods of 
testing becomes very plain. Certain tests have been instituted, 
the chief requisite of which, until recently, has been that the 
method should require a short period of time for completion, 
a condition which, in the earlier years of the industry was 
entirely justified by the very rapid improvements made upon 
the product. One of the earlier tests of this nature consisted 
of a continuous discharge through two ohms until the working 
voltage fell to a certain fixed value, a resistance much lower 
than is usually employed in connection with cells. It was not 
long, however, before it was realized that results obtained by 
this method of testing were not comparable to results obtained 
in actual service, and we note with satisfaction that these 
short-lived, heavy-drain tests have been largely replaced by 
tests the conditions of which are intended to be as nearly as 
possible those of actual average service. 

There is another factor which is in part responsible for the 
many diversified tests which may be found in texts, trade pub- 
lications, etc. The many uses to which dry cells are put and 
the vast differences in operating conditions have brought forth, 
on the part of the larger consumer, tests related in some man- 
ner to the service in which the cells are to be used. No 
doubt such tests are completely satisfactory, fulfilling all the 
requirements for a very definite service. The danger lies in 
the probability of their being carelessly described through pub- 
lication and their ultimate use where conditions are wholly 
different. 

Most regrettable are the numerous mere indications which 
form the basis of comparison for those small consumers who 
lack the means of making more reliable tests. The great 
majority of small consumers purchase their cells by amperage 
readings, selecting that cell which is superior in this respect. 
That this practice is far from reiiable will be brought out 
later. As stated previously, a purchaser must either test cells 
for himself or accept the guarantees of the manufacturer. To 
the small consumer, who secures a half dozen cells, or even 
a barrel of them now and then, the latter alternative is the 
only one open. The expenditure for apparatus and number 
of cells necessary for testing in a reliable manner is too 
large in proportion to the total number of cells procured to 
be iustifiable. It would, therefore, be better policy for such 
a consumer to obtain cells which he knows to be the product 
of a reputable and reliable house rather than to rely upon 
the indication of his pocket ammeter. 

RESULTS OF NON-UNIFORMITY OF TESTS. 

The diversity in the methods of testing cells is very trouble- 
some for both the manufacturer and consumer. The former is 
often called upon to guarantee the service of his product 





*A paper presented at the nineteenth general meeting of the 
American ‘Electrochemical Society, New York City, 1911. 


when subjected to certain tests which have little or no relation 
:o any which he may have adopted. We recall one such speci- 
ication, which called for a guarantee of current output and 
working voltage at any stated time throughout a test which 
subjected 2 cells in series to a discharge through 15 ohms 
resistance for 5 minutes each quarter hour for 7 consecutive 
iours, the cells being allowed to recuperate during the remain- 
ng 17 hours. This test was used by a consumer as the basis 
for purchasing cells for use in telephone service. It differs 
quite markedly from the test considered as standard by the 
large consumers of cells for telephone service in this country. 
It was undoubtedly designed to suit the convenience of the 
customer, being continued throughout the working hours of 
the day. 

Although it is not impossible, it does become quite diffi- 
cult for a manufacturer of dry cells to calculate from the 
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Fig. A. Convenient Stand for Cells Under Test. 


results of his regular tests just what may be expected of his 
product when subjected to a particular test required in the 
specifications of his customer. The difficulty perhaps lies not 
in the method of the consumer, for, as in the example cited, 
that may be as representative of the service and as reliably 
carried’ out~as' any other telephone test. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the two methods are not easily comparable. 
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The adoption of some standard tests which would hold betweea - 


manufacturer and consumer alike would be very advanta- 
geous to both. The establishment of such tests and the pub- 
licity which would thereby be given to the whole subject of 
testing would, we think, decrease the tendency of the small 
consumers (who, taken collectively, must use a considerable 
percentage of the output) to place reliance in the so-called 
tests, which now form the basis for their judgment of a brand 
of cell, such as amperage or voltage readings. The lack of 
relationship between short-circuit current and service has been 
brought out clearly in previous papers given before this soci- 
ety. We give Fig. 1, however, in order to emphasize this point. 
The full line has been drawn through points which represent 
the service capacities of eight brands of cells now upon the 
market, represented by letters A, B, C, D, etc. The broken 
line is drawn through points representing the initial short- 
circuit currents of the same cells. The values in all cases 
are expressed as percentages of the service capacity and short- 
circuit current of brand A, which is given the value of 1990 
for convenience. Each value represénts the averages of 10 
different tests of six cells each, completed at monthly inter- 
vals during 1910. 

From this chart it is evident that there is in no sense a 
relationship between service and short-circuit current. It is 





Fig. 1. Exposing Unreliability of a Good Test. 


true that the amperage reading of a cell, coupled with a 
familiarity with the particular brand, does serve as a good 
indication of the age of the cell or the presence of any serious 
defect; however, the customer who judges solely from the 
short-circuit current is very apt to obtain inferior quality, 
Notwithstanding this fact we are informed by dealers that at 
least 90 per cent. of the customers who buy cells off the 
shelves demand that they beso read and in most cases select 
the brand giving the higher current. 

We wish to call attention also to the type of the service tests 
which are recommended in various publications, tests which 
are not only unreliable, but which are absolutely misleading. 
We quote from one of the publications of a manufacturer of a 
brand of cell quite well known. “Short-circuit a cell for 15 
minutes and watch how it recuperates after 1 minute, 15 
minutes, 1 hour, 24 hours. The cell giving the best results 
after 24 hours is the best, especially for telephone work.” 
Such a test might well be used as representative of some of 
the heavier services, but for telephone work it is meaningless. 

In the correspondence column of one of the monthly gas 
engine journals, we have noted the following answer to this 
inquiry: 

“What should dry cells test, and what is the best test?” 

Answer :—“Dry cells should test from 1 to 1% volts each 
when new, and from 15 to 30 amperes. The voltage and 
amperage tests are the only ones we know of-for-dry cells.” 


We have recently seen the statement, in a similar publica- 
tion, that with a little practice one may become proficient in 
judging the cell by short-circuiting with a nail or other sharp- 
pointed instrument, the point being brought into contact with 
the carbon electrode. Dependent ygpon whether there results 
a “tiny spark, accompanied by a little puff of smoke,” or 
simply a “black mark upon the carbon,’ the cell to to be 
judged as good or bad. This process may serve to locate a cell 
which accidentally or otherwise has become valueless, but 
it will not separate the fresh good cell from the equally fresh 
poor one. 

We cite such examples simply to emphasize the need for in- 
forming the consumer and for standardizing the methods of 
carrying on dry cell tests. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A SATISFACTORY TEST. 

Let us consider, then, the requirements of a satisfactory test 
for dry cells and the conditions which have the greater influ- 
ence upon the results obtained. 

In general (other than for purposes of research) there are 
but two reasons for desiring a test upon dry cells: 

1. To ascertain what life may be obtained from a brand 
of cells in a certain service. 

2. To ascertain which one of several brands will give the 
longest life in that particular service. 

With the former object in view the knowledge is best ob- 
tained by actual use of the cells in connection with the 
appliance. In some cases this is the only feasible way in which 
the definite information sought can be obtained. The great 
majority of tests are carried on, however, with the second 
object in view, viz., the comparison of two or more brands 
of cells for use in a particular service. Where the amount 
of testing.is large, it is impossible, even were it expedient, to 
use the actual appliances for testing cells, and it becomes 
necessary to devise special testing methods and apparatus such 
that results obtained therefrom shall be comparable to the 
results obtained from the cells When placed in actual service. 
This is, we take it, the one necessary condition which dry cell 
tests must fulfill. 

There have been tests devised which seek to go further and 
make the operating conditions not only comparable, but as simi- 
lar as may be to the operating conditions of the service for 
which the test is intended. Upon this point there is some 
diversity of. opinion. Some authorities claim that a test is of 
greater value and is more reliable the more nearly the condi- 
tions of test approach those of service, and, foilowing out 
these claims, have devised certain tests which are rendered 
quite complicated, requiring much attention and apparatus for 
their continuance, by the introduction into the method of some 
of the irregularities to be expected in service. It is question- 
able, however, if results of greater meaning are obtained from 
such strict adherence to service conditions. At best, such a 
test is but an approach to actual service, which must be con- 
tinually varying from time to time and from locality to 
locality. Again, the apparatus necessary to carry on an irregu- 
lar, intermittent test is very complicated and requires much 
careful attention. This feature limits its use to the large 
consumers and manufacturers. 

We are often asked regarding the advisability of testing 
various brands of cells by connecting them in series and dis- 
charging them simultaneously. 

There are several objections to this method. If the cells 
are discharged through a constant resistance, as is generaily 
the case, the results may become very misleading. Consider 
two cells, Ad and B, A being of superior quality, connected in 
this manner and discharged through 10 ohms. Assume that 
at the beginning of the test the cells each give a working volt- 
age of 1.4 volts, or 2.8 total working voltage. The drain on 
the cells would be 0.28 ampere, as would be the case were 
each cell connected separately through 5 ohms resistance. The 
cells, being of unequal quality, will deteriorate at different 
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rates. If we examine the conditions when, for example, cell 
A has reached 1.00 volt and cell B 0.75 volt, we find the 
similarity between the series and individual methods of test- 
ing has ceased. At this point the total working voltage of the 
series is 1.75 volts, producing a drain on each cell of 175 milli- 
amperes, while were the cells being discharged separately 
through 5 ohms each, cell A would suffer a drain of 200 milli- 
amperes and cell B a drain of but 150 milli-amperes. It is 
thus seen that when cells are tested in series, through con- 
stant resistance the poorer cell is drained more rapidly than 
would be* the case were it connected separately through half 
the resistance, while the better cell is drained to a less extent. 
In other words, the cells must be looked upon as being dis- 
charged separately through resistances no longer equal, but 
proportional to the working voltages of the separate cells. 
Thus there is a constantly increasing advantage for the better 
cell and a like disadvantage for the poorer cell. From this 
method of testing, a qualitative classification of cells may be 
made, but the results obtained will not show the quantitative 
relations of their service capacities. 

This objection does not hold when the current drain is kept 
constant throughout the test. For practical purposes, however, 
we are not inclined to favor the constant current method in 
testing dry cells, for the great majority of appliances with 
which dry cells are used have either fixed resistances or are 
but roughly adjustable, so that a test of this kind differs 
markedly from service conditions. 

In general, we would advise against the testing of various 
brands of cells by connecting them in series through either 
constant or variable resistance. There are occasions, however, 
when this is the only method to employ. Especially is this 
true when test conditions cannot be held constant for the 
separate testing of various brands. By test conditions, we 
mean length of contact, strength of current and temperature 
of the battery. It is much preferable, for instance, to use the 
series method of test upon an automobile than to test the 
various brands upon different machines or upon the same 
machine at different times. 

Fig. A shows a convenient form of stand for conducting tests 
upon cells for ignition service. 

Each battery of six cells is connected in series with one 
of the 16-ohm coils shown. 

The circuit is closed by means of U-shaped contacts, which 
dip into mercury cups. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON DRY CELL TESTING. 

Temperature is a most important factor in dry cell testing, 
and a large part of the non-uniformity in the results of tests 
may, we think, be traced to temperature variations. 

Effect on Short Circuit Current—We have sometimes heard 
customers complain that cells received were defective, giving 
such low amperage as to make them unsalable. An investiga- 
tion often shows that the cells have been standing in a very 
cold place, and that when brought to normal temperature, the 
cells give very satisfactory currents. The following table 
shows the value of the average current of a lot of 10 cells 
read at different temperatures. 


Amperage 
Temperature Current Difference 
—10°C. 13.7 

0 “ 16.4 2.7 
a ° 18.4 2.0 
26" 19.8 1.5 
36“ 20.9 32 
40 “ 21.8 0.9 
50 “ 22.4 0.6 


It is seen that the differences in amperage increase rapidly 
as the temperature becomes lower, which explains very satis- 
factorily the above conditions. Hence, in reading the amper- 
age of a cell, a correction should be made for temperature. 

' Effect on Service —The influence of temperature upon serv- 
ice is greater than is generally supposed. Where comparable 
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results are desired, it is of extreme importance that the 
two batteries be kept at the same temperature. The effect is 
very markedly shown by the results obtained from a test rep- 
resentative of ignition service carried on at 7 different tem- 
peratures, viz., 5°, 25°, 35°, 45°, 55°, 65° and 75° C. These 
tests were all made at the same time and with the same brand 
of cells taken from the same lot of manufacture. These re- 
sults are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2 the two curves 
representing similar tests, the length of closure differing 
somewhat. The great variations obtainable between 15° and 
35°, between which values practically all testing is done, makes 
the importance of temperature regulation very evident. 
(To be concluded.) 


Missouri Court Says Cities in that State May Make Rates 


Based on Value of Physical Property. 

In the case of the city of Carthage, Mo., vs. the Home 
Telephone Co., Judge Kennish of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri has handed down a decision in favor of the 
city. The company, in 1895, had been granted a franchise 
fixing rates at $24 and $18 per year for business and resi- 
dence service within a radius of one mile of the business 
center. In 1906 the company raised the rates to $30 and 
$24. A utility law was passed, and a few months there- 








Fig. 2. Effect of Temperature Upon Service. 


after the city passed an ordinance requiring rates of $2 and 
$1.50 per month, irrespective of mileage. 

In its suit the city abandoned any rights under the orig- 
inal franchise ordinance and rested its case upon the utility 
act and the ordinance under that act. 

In his decision Judge Kennish said that the city was 
without power to fix rates that were not reasonable, and 
if testimony shows that the rates were not reasonable it 
must follow that’ the ordinance was void. The testimony 
however, did not show that a sufficient sum was not earned 
to pay a fair return upon the reasonable value of the prop- 
erty used in the telephone business. The court says: 

“These four questions arise in determining the reason- 
ableness of the rates: First, the value of the property upon 
which the complaint was entitled to a return. Second, 
the gross earnings of the property. Third, the amount 
which complainant was entitled to deduct from the earnings 
for the successful operation of the property. Fourth, 
whether the amount remaining was sufficient to give a rea- 
sonable return on the investment.” 

This decision settled definitely that the Missouri cities 
have power to make rates for public utilities based upon 
a reasonable profit on a fair value of property actually used 
in the public service. 








I read the confessions of the chief operator and the 
manager and I think it did me some good. It pays to be 
polite to people even if they are subscribers, and to re- 
member the the you are 
busy looking after your own. I start as an in- 
It was’ many years ago this Feb- 


interests of company even if 
got my 
staller in a sleet storm. 
ruary, the poles and wires were all down and tangled up on 
the road a mile west of 
father’s farm and when 
the 

came 


emergency crew 
along 


things up so 


cleaning 
people 
by to church 
the foreman hired me. 
glad to hire 
anybody just then. I 
have read somewhere 
that the Bell company 
has 10,000,000 miles of 
wire. 


could get 


He was 


There must have 
been nearly that much 
snarled up in the road 
between farm 
But we 
got it all out in a week 
and I was out of a job. 
However, there was a 
bunch of live contract 
men in Lansing at that 
time and the local in- 
stalling 


father’s 
and Lansing. 








crew was 
about 300 orders be- 
hind. (The division 


A Start as Assistant Installer. 


manager says only 
289.) So I asked for a 

I got it good, too, for 
the installer I worked for was anxious to have me learn 
by doing. 

And I learned a lot that first week, but the most valuable 
thing I learned was “Please the people.” That’s what my 
installer drummed into my ears morning, noon and night, 
and when he made me drill through a brick fire wall, bore 
through a ten-inch joist, shovel a ton of coal from under 
the cellar roof and wiggle on my belly ten feet with a wire 
under a floor where there was no basement just so we could 
put a telephone in the exact spot the lady wanted it. I 
knew he meant to please the people. We might have run 
the wire “unconcealed,” but the lady insisted that she didn’t 
want a wire to show. She wasn’t even good looking, but 
the installer said, “Certainly, we want to do this to please 
you.” And he did—or, at least, I did. 

It’s a mighty good thing that we did, too, for she got so 
enthusiastic over her telephone that she was more to blame 
for a sister and two neighbors who took telephones than 
the crackerjack solicitor who signed them up. I got full 
of coal dust and sweat, but we made a booster out of her 
—and I have always remembered it. The dirt comes out 
if the wash, but the laugh wrinkles on the face of a pleased 
subscriber crack deeper with age. 

My installer was just as conscientious when he had to do 
the work himself, for the next day we had an order to put 
an auxiliary telephone upstairs in a swell house just west 
of the capitol. The lady was one of those dames that sizes 
up the world through a pair of opera glasses hitched onto 


job as installer’s helper—and got it. 


*Reproduced through the courtesy of Michigan State Gazette. 
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a handle—long-yet, I think they call them. Her verbal 
specifications called for a job without wires, dirt, damage 
to decoration, or noise—this was out of my class, so it was 
up to my boss. The impressive manner of the lady so 
weighed on him that he forgot to ask her how high she 
wanted the auxiliary from the floor, but he didn’t call her 
back upstairs, not he; he tucked the little telephone under 
his arm and marched down stairs and gently called her out 
of a bridge whist meeting and took the measurement on 
the front hall wall. He saved my life, too; it was my job 
to ask the lady of the house for a newspaper to catch the 
dirt. Instead of sending me down to ask the hired girl or 
the grand dame herself for a newspaper he borrowed my 
jacket and put it on the floor to save a hall rug that looked 
like the one I have seen in those Cleopatra pictures. That 
was an inspiration to me—that evening after work I bought 
four yards of thin white cloth, got my landlady to sew it 
into a square and hem the edges, and since that day I have 
found it one of the handiest things in my kit! But to re- 
turn, when he got through putting that instrument on the 
wall, it looked as though it was a pattern in the wall paper, 
and the grand dame, who came upstairs just as we were 
finishing up, sized it up through her long-yet and gave us 
a sweet smile. I’ll bet she said “thank you” to the opera- 
tor for two weeks afterward! 

Thanks to a good word from my boss, I was given a kit 
of tools the next week and started out Monday morning 
bright and early with 
wall three 
desk sets and five “in 
orders.” I got the first 
wall set in and it 
wouldn’t talk. In 
three-quarters of an 
hour I found out that 
the outside wires were 
not connected on the 
terminal block. After 
I got that fixed, “cen- 
tral” answered in 
about two and a half 
seconds. By the time 
I get to the desk set 
job I had _ forgotten 
whether it was “red, 
green and yellow,” or 
“yellow, green and 
red,” and I had lost 
the paper. Experi- 
ment helped me _ out 
and the experience 
convinced me that an 
instalier must know 
the why of telephone 
circuits, and that eve- 
ning I bought a dollar 
book ‘on the A B C of 
the telephone from 
another installer for a quarter. That installer has since 
lost his job, which is only an incident to this story. That 
25-cent book was an appetizer—dollar book, I should say 
—the books that have really taught me the why of tele- 
phone circuits cost me pretty nearly five dollars. 

Six months after I had been installing I read something 
in the Gazette about how much depends upon the thorough 
installation of ‘a telephone instrument. It made it so 
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strong that in my mind’s eye I could see a poor mortal in 
Chicago stamping and roaring helplessly at a long distance 
telephone trying to get a word of good cheer and encour- 
agement from Detroit. If you have ever been in Chicago 
you will know what I mean. This poor mortal’s only bond 
of connection with civilization was cut off because some 
careless installer had nicked a wire too deep in cutting 
off the insulation, or had been careless with the soldering 
implements, or had forgotten to tighten up one little nut 
on the binding post. 


I had always been very careful in these respects, but 
that night after I had put the Gazette away and gone to bed 
I remembered that a 
couple of weeks be- 
fore I had been a 
little in a hurry in 
splicing a wire at 
a doctor's office. I 
recalled all the lit- 
tle tow-headed tots 
I had seen in the 
various homes 
where I had put in 
telephones. I could 
see them choking 
with croup, diph- 
theria, pneumonia 
or writhing with the 
agonizing spasms of 


acute indigestion 
while the grief-dis- 
tracted parents 


clung helplessly to 
the telephone trying 
to get the doctor. 
It was too much for 
me; I hopped out of 
bed, ran down stairs 
and actually called that’ doctor up. I could tell he was 
sleepy and tired to death by the way he answered, but his 
voice sounded sweet to me, I tell you. “Doctor,” I said, 
“I’m afraid our little boy”’—that’s the first lie I had told 
in months—“is going to be sick and I wanted to be sure 
I could get you!” “Go to hell!” he yelled and banged 
the receiver on the hook. The next morning—before 
breakfast, mind you—I ran over to that doctor’s house, 
yanked out that splice and put in a new piece of wire. 
“Umph!” grunted the doctor. “Some fool bridegroom been 
complaining he couldn’t: get me? A new baby makes an 
ass out of some people, believe me!” I said nothing, for 
I didn’t even have a new baby for an excuse. 





Develops into First Class Man. 


But the lesson was a corker; I never forgot it. I had 
to work pretty hard to do the job as well as I wanted to 
do it and to do as much in a day as the boss seemed to 
think I ought to. But he never kicked and I notice that 
I was picked out for_al] the fussy things. I never showed 
fight, however, until a brother installer one day called me 
an “old woman.” I licked him and pretty nearly got fired 
for mussing up the stock room. 


I was putting in a job one day at a house on the north 
side of the city when a sharp-eyed fellow dropped in and 
watched me work. I could tell in a minute that he was 
next to the job by the way he asked questions. You ought 
to see him look when I soaped a bit to bore through a 
piece of hard timber and soaped every screw that I banged 
in on the hard cellar joists. “You don’t like hard work, 
do you?” he remarked. “I don’t like cellar scenery,” I re- 
marked, pleasantly, ‘and I don’t like to see a screw driven 
with a hammer when a little soap will get you out almost 
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as quick!” “Where did you get that bed sheet?” he asked, 
when he saw my square of cloth above described. “That 
isn’t a bed sheet; that’s a cure for the temptation of read- 
ing newspapers on the job. And you might also consider 
it an investment in the good will of the public, for it con- 
vinces the lady of the house that a large corporation does 
have some consideration for the comforts of its constit- 
uent didn’t ask another question for 
about two minutes after that. 

3ut the next morning I saw him down to the office and 
he asked me if I wouldn’t like to be chief inspector in the 
biggest exchange in the state. 

I’ve got that new baby now and I try to inspire all my 
installers to be very careful and thorough in their work— 
and especially so when putting in a doctor’s telephone! 


subscribers!” He 





Italian Telephone System Statistics for 1908-09. 
Italy’s Minister of Posts, Telegrams and Telephones has 
issued a report containing statistical information includ- 
ing, among other things, the following: 


1908. 1909. Incr. 

Number of city exchanges............ 49 63 14 

Number of public telephone stations.. 256 291 35 

Number of city exchanges subscribers.36,243 41,066 4,824 
Length of wire in International long 

distance lines, kilometers.......... 1,422,104 

Length of wire in interurban lines, 

RNR os 55cm cc apun sesso eeees 34,240 39,966 5,726 

In addition to the government system the privately 


owned systems offer the following statistics: 


1908. 1909. Incr. 
CHF CaOOMOE 5. es. Goss as Sasede 117 138 21 
GUGCEIIEES: ogo as dow vrs Sad eR eka won 13,999 16,726 2,727 
Financial statistics of the telephone system are as fol- 
lows: 
1908. 1909. 
OEE. Fee kae coe asee swe $1,630,619.07 $1,993,413.59 
Operating expenses............. 1,277,337.55 
ENR. ac scr we ee 716,075.95 





Connecticut Man Chops Down Poles Because He Does 
Not Want a Woman on His Party Line. 


Because he did not want “a woman on his telephone 
wire,” Louis Warncke, a prominent resident of Wilton, 
tackled the telephone company’s poles with an ax as fast 
as they were erected, hacking down six of them, for which 
he will probably answer in the courts, says a South Nor- 
walk, Conn., news item. Mrs. Susie Cole is his neighbor, 
and it is known that their relations are anything but neigh- 
borly. When Mrs. Cole wanted a telephone connection, 
Mr. Warnicke protested to the telephone company against 
placing her on his party line. Finding his protests unavail- 
ing, as soon as the first pole was set he tackled it with 
an ax and brought it and the wires down. Five more poles 
in succession came down, and now the telephone company 
has an armed guard around the poles. Warncke has a shot- 
gun and announces that as soon as any wires are strung 
he will stand on his own ground and shoot them down. 





‘ 


Rational Telephone Rates. 

Professor D. C. Jackson’s discussion before the National 
‘Municipal League at Buffalo, of the question “Is a Rational 
Basis Possible for Telephone Rates?” has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. Professor Jackson, whose firm has had 
much to do with large telephone questions in Chicago and 
Boston, and now in England, contends for certain general 
principles of investment, operating cost, and profits which 
he holds are sufficient to give a really scientific basis for 
telephone rate-making. 





Some Recent Progress in Telephone Train Dispatching 


Latest Reports of New Circuits—Practical Articles on Topics of Live Interest—Readers are Cordially Invited to 


Make This Department a Medium for the General Exchange of Information— 
Let Others Know of Your Work 


Chicago and Terre Haute Installs Telephone Circuit. 

Mr. F. H. Van Etten, superintendent of telegraph of 
the Chicago, Terre Haute and Southeastern Railway, re- 
ports that his company is installing a telephone circuit to 
be used for train dispatching between Chicago Heights, 
Ills., and Terre Haute, Ind., a distance of 155 miles. The 
circuit will be equipped with 21 station equipments and 
10 siding outfits. The new circuit is to be simplexed for 
“Morse” operation, and in addition will serve as one side 
of a phantom telephone circuit. 





Rock Island Stringing New Telephone Circuits. 

Telephones will be used in receiving and transmitting 
train orders on the Kansas division of the Rock Island 
Railway after September 1. Dispatchers now handle move- 
ments of trains between Herington and Topeka, and To- 
peka to Horton. Workmen have begun to string telephone 
wires from Belleville to Caldwell, a distance of 275 miles, 
and when this stretch is completed the entire Kansas di- 
vision will be covered by telephone lines. It is thought 
that the telephone line from Belleville to Caldwell will be 
completed in three months. 





Tests Device for Telephoning to Moving Trains. 

It is generally known in railway circles that in the fall of 
1909, the Erie Railroad Co. allowed the installation along 
its lines of equipment for telephoning to moving trains, 
invented by Frederick Lacroix. Later, the line of the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Railroad between Grassmere and 
Dongan Hills was equipped with the device, and upon this 
installation an extensive test was made by representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. A report has not 
yet been made. 





New York & Long Branch Railroad to Use Telephone. 

The New York & Long Branch Railroad Co. is installing 
a telephone system on its system. It will extend from the 
main offices at Long Branch, N. J., to thirty-two stations 
along the section. The work is being carried on by L. W. 
Berry, superintendent of the road. 





Duluth & Iron Range Installs Additional Circuits. 
The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad has completed the 
work of stringing telephone wires along the lines aside 
from those already in use. The new wires will be used for 
train dispatching alone, and the old wires for commercial 
purposes. 


A Simple, Rapid Method for Calculating Excess Resistance 
For Selector Circuits. 

This method is used by the Sandwich Electric Co. in the 
computations for added resistance, called excess, necessary to 
balance a selector circuit so that each signal bridge (selector) 
shall receive the same current. All main line selectors are ad- 
justed to operate on any value of current between five and 
twelve mil-amperes. The average operating current used in 
practice with the latest type main line selector is seven and 
one-half mil-amperes. Having the circuit balanced so that 
each selector draws the same current makes the interchange 
of selectors possible without readjustment besides making the 
most economical use of main battery. 

A short description of the principle used will make the plan 
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clear. For this purpose consider a theoretical selector line as 
shown in the figure. Let C represent the operating current it 
s desired to give each selector. 

S represents the selector resistance. 


rr 


E represents the excess resistance. 
L represents the line resistance in both wires between stations. 
By Ohm’s law the voltage at station 1 necessary to force 
current C through selector resistance S equals the resistance 
multiplied by current 
¥,=¢S 
Voltage at station 2 to force current C through line and 
selector at station 1 is: 
V=C (S+L:) 


where L is the resistance in both wires between stations 1 and 2. 


Equation (1) 


Therefore, resistance at station 2 to operate on current C 
at voltage V. is from (1) dividing by C 
V: 


—=(S+L,) of which S is selector and L, the excess resistance 


which in this case equals the line resistance. 








4 L, 44 L, “4 Ls 42 Rina 
MWA 
Ss be Ss S 
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Diagram of Theoretical Selector Line. 


In the line between stations 2 and 3 since both selectors at 
stations 1 and 2 use current C there will be 2C current flowing. 
The voltage at station 3 to force this current to stations 1 and 
2 equals the voltage at station 2 plus line “drop” between sta- 
tions 2 and 3. 

The “drop” equals line resistance in both wires multiplied by 
current flowing 

=@€ i. 

therefore V;=V:+2CL, 
but V.=C (S+L:) from equation (1) 
substituting Vs—=C (S+Li)+2CLe 
=CS+CL,+2CL: Equation (2) 
divide by C 
—=S+L,+2L.=resistance of bridge 
Cc 
at station 3, of which S is selector, (Lit2L.) is excess. 

Voltage at station 4 is voltage at station 3 plus line drop be- 
tween stations 3 and 4, which is 3CL; since current C is tlow- 
ing to three stations. 

Therefore Vi=V;4-3CL; Equation (3) 
V;=CS+-CL,+2CL, from equation (2) 
substituting for V: in equation (3) 
V.=CS+CL.4+2CL.+3CL, 
divide by C 


are ee eee of which §S is 
¥ 
selector resistance and Li+2L: is excess at station 3. 
From the above it is seen that 
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Excess at Station 1 is 0 

Excess at Station 2—=L,—F, 

Excess at Station 3=L,4+2L.>E.42L.=E; 

Excess at Station 4=L,+2L.+3L;=E;+3L;=E, 
GENERAL EQUATION. 

From this we can deduce the general equation that the ex- 
cess resistance at any station N will be (N—1) times line re- 
sistance between Station N and Station N—1 added ‘to excess 
at Station (N—1). 

E,=E,—+ (N—1)L Equation (a) 

It will be seen from this that it does not matter what the 
operating current may be, the excess is necessarily the same 
as current is not a factor in the general equation. 

In making a set of calculations for a given circuit a list of 
stations is made showing resistance between stations (total of 
both wires) and calculations are made by equation (a). 

A sample list is given in table 1: 

TABLE No. 1. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ri 
Sta- Miles Resis. Excess Excess 
tion Station Be- at10 (N—1)R_ Absolute Practical 
No. tween Ohms Value Value 

U. N. 0 0 0 

2 Shelby &s a. S. 0+ 3 § 0 

3 Hill 6 6. 12. 5+ 12= 17 0 

4 Crosby 2 2. 6. 17+ 6= 23 0 

5 Dix 5.0 50 200. 23-++-200=223 250 


6 Briar 4.5 45. 225. 223-+-225—448 500 
-? Fairland 4.6 46. 276. 448+ 276—724 750 

The value of ten ohms per mile (metallic) is used in the cal- 
culations for No. 9 B. & S. ga. hard drawn copper (commonly 
called 210 lb. also known as No. 11 ga. by Western Union men.) 
This value is slightly higher than the actual value and makes 
the calculations show a slightly higher line drop than theoret- 
ically correct. With perfect weather and insulation the sta- 
tions farthest from the battery, therefore, draw slightly more 
current than the ones near the battery. But with bad weather 
and line leaks the line drop actually becomes greater, therefore, 
the voltage falls toward the end of the line, but since the cal- 
culations have allowed for this the stations at the distant end 
get a good operating current regardless of weather. 

The excess resistance consists of six spools, values being 
250, 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, and 8000 ohms, the terminals of ad- 
jacent coils being connected to a common binding post. Any 
value up to 15750 by steps of 250 ohms can readily be cut in by 
short-circuiting the coils not needed. No value less than 250 
is considered in practice. An excess list shown in column 7 
is made from the exact column 6, approximating the exact to 
the closest figure possible in multiples of 250—for instance, 724 
is made 750, and 448 is made 500. 

VoLTAGE NECESSARY FOR MAIN BATTERY. 

Suppose, for instance, that Fairland is to be the dispatcher’s 
office. A selector bridge at that station would have a resist- 
ance of 5,000 ohms, (selector resistance) plus 750 ohms excess, 
a total of 5,750 ohms. The voltage necessary at this station to 
operate the selectors on 8 M. A. is 5750.008=46.00 volts. (8 
M. A. is used in calculations to allow for the drop which usu- 
ally follows due to deterioriation of dry cells.) To this volt- 
age must be added the voltage drop caused by the resistance 
of the impedence coils in dispatcher’s equipment which is 150 
ohms. The drop is equal to this resistance multiplied by the 
total current output. In the example there are six stations, 
each receiving 8 M. A. (no selector at Fairland) a total of 
48 M. A. 

The CR drop through the 150 ohms, therefore, is 150.048= 
7.2 volts. The total main battery voltage, therefore, is 46.-+ 
7.2=53.2 volts. 

BRANCH LINES. 

If a circuit has.a branch, the method is to calculate the ex- 

cess resistances for the branch by Equation (a) as if the 
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branch was a separate line. Then to this resistance at each 
station on the branch add the difference between the values 
of the resistance at the junction office shown by the branch 
line list and by the main line list. 

Suppose the line has a branch at Fairland with three sta- 
tions. Calculate the excess for branch. The resistance found 
for Fairland on branch line list is 250 ohms. 

TABLE No. 2. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 : 
Sta- Miles Resis. Excess Excess 
tion Station Be- at10 (N—1)R_ Absolute Practical 
No. tween Ohms Value Value 

1 Martinsville 0 

2 Trafalgar 4. 40. 40. 40 0 

3. Franklin 4.5 45. 90. 90+ 40130 0 

4 Fairland 4. 40. 120. 130-+120—250 250 





Voltage at Fairland for branch with resistances as found in 
table 2 would be (250+-5000) *.008—=42.00. But voltage at Fair- 
land necessary to operate main line was found to be 46 volts and 
it follows that resistance must be added at each station on the 
branch to compensate for this 4 volts higher pressure in order 
that branch line selectors shall not receive more current than 
the main line stations. Eight M. A. will cause a drop of 4 volts 
through 500 ohms. Therefore, 500 ohms must be added to 
values of excess found for each station on branch. This 500 
is a factor of the difference in voltage of the two lines at the 
junction office and in all calculations for branch lines it is 
only necessary to add the difference between the two junction 
offices excess values to the value of the excess at each station 
on the branch, 

In calculation of the main line proceeding down the list 
from Fairland the next station must be counted number 10, 
since in the line between Fairland and the next station there 
will be current flowing to seven stations on main line and three 
on the branch, a total of ten, causing a line drop of 10.008 
line resistance. 

BATTERY SUPPLY IN SPECIAL CASES. 

If dispatcher’s office is not at the end of the line but is an 
intermediate office with selectors on both ends, there are two 
plans, either of which can be used for supplying main battery. 

Plan A is to have the line cut straight through and the main 
office, simply a bridge supplying curent to all stations simultane- 
ously. Excess is found for each end of the line, then to the ex- 
cess on the shorter end add the difference between the two val- 
ues found for the main office. In this case the line is practically 
a main line with a branch, as described above, considering the 
long ends as the main line and the short end as a branch. 

Plan B is to have the dispatcher’s telephone set connected 
directly on one end of the line and receive transmission through 
a repeating coil from the other end of the line, in which case 
the battery is delivered to each end of the line separately. 
Either of two arrangements can be used. Have the same main 
battery supply both ends or have a separate battery for each. 
In either case separate sending relays are used for each end 
operated by separate call boxes or by one call box, which car 
be thrown from one sending relay to the other with a key. 
The excess values for each end have no relation to each other, 
except when both ends feed from the same battery, in which 
case resistance must be added in the battery circuit on the 
short end to cause a drop which will produce the proper volt- 
age at the line. Find the voltage necessary for each end. 
The difference between the two represents the drop needed in 
short end to enable it to use the long end battery. The re- 
sistance necessary to cut in is this voltage drop divided by 
total current on short end. 

In this same manner two separate lines can be fed battery 
from the same bank, using resistance to produce the desired 
voltage drop to the smaller of the two. 

This: method has been in use more than three years and’a 
large number of circuits have been calculated by means of iti ° 





Correction of Error in Naugle Advertisement. 

It has just come to the attention of ‘TELEPHONY that the ad- 
vertisement of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, appearing 
on page 169 of TELEPHONY’s Directory of the Telephone !n- 
dustry, gave the name of the firm as the Naugle Pole & Tile 
Co. An error of this nature is, of course, inexcusable under 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Anchor will become a great seller when its merits are 
once known. He also reports that the Delphos Home Tele- 
phone Co. has installed nearly 100 8-in. Clum anchors this 
season, and that they are giving perfect satisfaction. 
This anchor, as recently mentioned in TELEPHONY, was in- 
vented by a practical telephone man, has been tested out under 
thoroughly practical conditions, is simple in form, 
and is economical. The tests made by Prof. H. 
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A Load of Long Poles Shipped by the Naugle Company. 


any circumstances, but this one was particularly aggravating 
as this company has been a regular advertiser in TELEPHONY 
for a long time. 

One thing mitigates the possible consequences of the mis- 
take somewhat, and that is the familiarity of the telephone 
field with the name “Naugle.” This is usually sufficient to 
identify the firm at once, and probably very few users of the 
However, TELE- 


Directory have even discovered the error. 
PHONY wishes to make such amends as are possible and to di- 
rect the attention of the field to 





Diedrichs, of Cornell, have shown its great hold- 
ing power. 

The Falls Electric Co., Lima, O., furnishes de- 
thiled reports of these tests, and other informa- 
tion in regard to the anchor upon request. 





THE INDIAN REFINING Co., formerly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has moved its general offices to 123- 





W. Cherrington, manager of the wood-preserving 
department, and Alvin Lee, advertising manager, 
will make their headquarters. 

W. J. JeEANpRON, 172 Fulton street, New York, 
N. Y. exclusive agent for Le Carbone, finest 
French carbon, in the United States, returned this 
week from Paris, where he spent a few weeks 
looking over the manufacturing plant of the Le 
Carbone Co. 

W. N. Matruews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo., are 
sending out to holders-of the Matthews’ construction book, a 
new leaflet giving technical and other information about the 
Matthews cable clip. The advantages of the clip are set forth 
in an accompanying letter as follows: 

“The Matthews’ cable clips give a positive grip on the mes- 
senger and a positive grip on the cable. This fact makes it 
imopssible for the clips to creep together or to come undone. 
The pure zinc strap gives a perfect bond between messenger 
and cables. It will outlast galvanized iron many times. It 





the fact that, whether the com- 
pany’s name is spelled correct- 
ly or not, it is still doing busi- 
ness at an ever-increasing rate, 
and is making quick delivery of 
poles to all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Not long ago the company 
made a shipment of long poles 
from its well-assorted stocks. 
These poles were loaded on a 
sixty-foot car, as here shown. 
A fair idea of the size of the 
poles may be had by comparing 
them with the figure appearing 
in the foreground. 

The other illustration shows 





one alley in the big Chicago 
yard of the Naugle’ company, 
with the steam loader at work 
in the background. The com- 
pany’s facilities are. declared to 
be excellent and its stocks large 
and sufficiently varied to care for 
all demands which may be made. 


New Anchor Invented By Practical Telephone Man. 

Mr. George H. Metheany, of Lima, Ohio, who is oné 
of the best known telephone managers in that state, writes 
to TELEPHONY under date of June 3, that the Clum 
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An Alley in the Naugle Company’s Big Chicago Yards, Showing Steam Loader at Work. 


will stand a dead weight of 150 pounds. The zinc is always 
cut with the grain so that it will not break at the bends.” 





Each day has its sorrows and each day its joys. Do we ever 
make a calculation as to the difference? 





133 William street, New York, N. Y., where F. 
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June 16, 1911. 












The Hear-a-Phone and the Hear-a-Phone Girl. 
Among the most interesting by-products of competition to 
appear in a long time are the illustrations showing the Hear- 
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a lively struggle to find a subject to more attractively 
adorn their literature. 
The Hear-a-Phone has been the subject of exceedingly 
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Stromberg-Carlson Hear-A-Phone Girl.* 


a-Phone Girl, who is attracting so much attention to the 
telephone for the deaf made by the Stromberg-Carlson Tel- 

















Parts of Receiver Disassembled. 


ephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Strom- 
berg company has lived up to its reputation of dis- 
tributing quality products, and its competitors will have 








careful and successful technical work, leading to the pro- 
duction of a highly efficient instrument for assisting the 
deaf, under the difficulties imposed by the necessary re- 
quirement of making it light, unobtrusive and in every 
way convenient to wear. These requirements are imposed 
by the fact that it must be continuously worn by the user. 

The weight of the receiver has been made very small 
by the use of a construction not employing permanent 
magnets. The details are clearly apparent from the illus- 
tration. The transmitter also is noteworthy for its light- 
ness and efficiency. A large amount of the metal in the 
case is aluminum. The special pains taken in the pro- 
duction of the carbon, all of which is manufactured by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company to insure proper quality and uni- 
formity and other features were described in TELEPHONY last 
week. 

In order to give satisfaction in a telephone intended to 
be carried about on one’s person, it is necessary that the ad- 
jusement of the different parts is practically permanent. 
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This has been accomplished in the Hear-a-Phone, par- 
ticularly in the transmitter construction, it being as- 
sembled with the object in view of producing a practically 


permanently adjusted instrument, not likely to be dis- 


turbed by constant use. 

















Unique Construction of Hear-A-Phone Transmitter. 

The transmitter and receiver are connectedby means of 
a strong electrical cord, and the combination is attached to 
the battery by means of spring clips, thus requiring no 
screw driver or other tool for placing the instrument into 
immediate operation. 

The Alfred F. Moore Calendar for June. 

Alfred F. Moore, 200-218 N. Third street, Philadelphia, has 
issued a calendar for June which is a part of the series relating 
to and picturing the lovely Phyllis. The accompanying repro- 








“The open country’s thrill we feel 
With Phyllis guiding at the wheel.”’ 


duction gives a wholly inadequate conception of the beauty of 
the calendar, which is done in colors and mounted on a dark 
brown card, touched up with gold. A copy will be sent upon 
request. 





The Roberts Simplex Pole Changer. 
A pole changer which is said to be winning very marked 
success is being manufactured by the Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., 









of Chicago. This is a very simple and neat looking machine, 
as is shown by the accompanying cut. It is not large, being 
but 4x5x10 inches in size, but is substantially built. The cover 
is made of quarter-sawed oak and is nicely polished. 

This pole changer was not originally designed to place on 





The Roberts Simplex Pole Changer. 


the market, but was built to supply a need which the company 
itself had for a simple, reliable pole changer. After it was 
designed the demand became so insistent from those who- 
saw it, that the company decided to manufacture and place it 
on the market. This was done, and while it was not advertised 
until recently, it has been on the market for about four years. 
It has been adopted by some of the larger and many of the 
smaller telephone operating companies, and is said to have 
given the best of satisfaction wherever used. 

Owing to its small size, it takes up but little space. The com- 
pany claims that it is practically noiseless, will operate equally 
well in a horizontal or vertical position and is very convenient. 

“The parts are so simply designed,” say the makers, “that 
it will stay in adjustment indefinitely and needs but little 
attention. In actual use one dry cell will operate the vibrator 
for one hundred days, which makes it very economical. The 
cell is completely exhausted before it need be changed. As 
the pole changer delivers the full battery current to the line 
it will ring on the heaviest of them. 

“Tt has met a long apparent want among the operating 
companies for an inexpensive pole changer which is simple, 
efficient and economical. It needs no wet cells, very little 
attention and practically no adjustment, and is just the right 
pole changer for use in the many exchanges where it is im- 
possible to give it much attention.” 

A full description of this pole changer may be had by 
writing to the Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., 659 Melrose street,. 
Chicago, III. 





Reduction of 12 Per Cent. in Hall Brackets. 


Frank B. Hall, Newton Falls, Ohio, announces that a 
reduction of approximately 12 per cent has been made in 
the prices of Hall galvanized, pressed steel “T” brackets. 
The company expects a considerable increase in its al- 
ready satisfactory sales by reason of this material re- 
duction. In a circular sent to the trade this week, Mr. 
"{all quotes the new net prices and says: 

“The use of these brackets makes the permanent and 
ideal way of attaching drop wires to cable poles and build- 
ings. The above quotations are a reduction in price of 
approximately 12 per cent on each style, making this method 
economical as well as permanent.” 


Vol. 60, No. 23. 
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Chicago Independent Adopts Cutter Test Connector. 


Scott C. Cutter, Oswego, Ill., manufacturer of the Cutter 
test connector, reports that the Illinois Tunnel Co., Chicago, 
has adopted his connectors for use in its telephone system, 
and that the United States Government is using them very 
extensively. 

Cutter test connectors are claimed to hold all wires with 
equal pressure, regardless of size. The flat wing-nut is made 
to fit both the fingers and pliers. By reversing the top plate 
next to the wing-nut one-half turn the clamp is made to fit 
wires of the same size. 


A New Tool for the Wireman. 


The following illustration and description is issued by Mat- 
thias Klein & Sons, 262 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., relating 




















Fig. 1. Splitting Twin Drop Wire. 


to a tool which fills a need experienced by practically every 
telephone exchange electrician, installer and lineman, as well 
as many troublemen: 

“The method of removing insulation from wire is slow and 
tedious when you have only a knife to work with, and often 

















Fig. 2. Stripping Insulation from Length of Wire. 


results in the knife slipping and cutting the hand, often nick- 
ing the wire so that it makes a faulty connection. 

“We have placed on the market a tool which fills a long 
felt want. It splits a twin wire exactly in the middle by one 
pull, cutting the outer braid on both sides simultaneously, leav- 

















Stripping and Cleaning the Wire. 


Fig. 3. 


ing the braid adhering to the inner wires, as shown in Fig. 1. 
“Another stroke cf the tool using the middle teeth splits the 
insulation on the single wire lengthwise, without damaging the 
wire, leaving it ready for scraping, as in Fig. 2. 
“Fig. 3 shows the act of removing the insulation from the 
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wire by using the scraper, leaving it perfectly clean and ready 
for soldering, and doing away with the use of a knife in any 
of the operations. 

“Tt is the only tool that will remove the outer braid from 
B. X., which is done by letting the hand rotate with the lay 

















Klein Wire Skinner. 


of the wires, and making two cuts, removing the braid fronr 
the lower end first. 

“Tt will remove the braid and insulation from lamp cord 
with one pull, by using the small or middle teeth, and not mai 
a single wire. It can be used on various sized wires, from the 
small up to No. 4, either single or stranded, removing the in- 
sulation in one-third of the time it now takes with a knife, 
besides doing the work better and neater. 

“The tool is made of finely tempered steel, and will last 
for years, with ordinary use. It measures three and one-half 
inches long by one and one-half wide, and can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket.” 


Dean Annual Outing and Field Day. 

The Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio, with an eye to 
the welfare and enjoyment of its employes, somewhat un- 
usual in these days of rigid commercialism, has established 
this week an outing and field day for the entire force. On 
Saturday the factory closed down throughout and every 
employe of the corporation took a special train for Silver 
Lake Park, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

The train left Elyria at 8 a. m. and arrived at the pleas- 
ure resort at 10. Returning, the train left at 6 p. m., 
arriving at Elyria at 8, affording a long day for the sports, 
both land and aquatic, which were arranged for. These 
included base ball, rowing, swimming races, tugs of war, 
and contests of all kinds, together with the usual “devo- 
tional exercises” afforded by a picnic ground of this char- 
acter. 

By special agreement, J. M. Lenz, of the Runzel-Lenz 
Electric Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, was retained to 
umpire the ball game, making the trip for that express 
purpose. 

A detailed account of the occurrences of a very busy day 
will be presented in these columns next week. The outing 
met with a warm reception on the part of the Dean forces, 
and its establishment as an annual event is regarded as. 
excellent and entirely commendable. 








Red Cross Telephone Disinfectant. 


Every one who has ever used a telephone has probably 
noticed the unwholesome odor of an instrument which is 
not kept clean. The possibilities of the spreading of dis- 
ease through public telephones has often been the sub- 
ject of discussion among telephone users. Realizing the 
need of a disinfectant for use in cleansing telephone trans- 
mitters which would be convenient and still make good, 
Mr. F. H. Gillette, of the Home Equipo Co., Pleasanton, Kan., 
has placed on the market the Red Cross telephone disinfectant. 

This disinfectant is put up in powdered form for con- 
venience in shipping, and needs simply to be dissolved 
berore using and applied with a cloth, The Home Equipo 
Co. claims the following merits for this disinfectant: That 
it instantly kills germs, cleanses grime, spittle and dirt 
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from the mouthpiece, is pleasantly scented and therefore 
imparts a wholesome odor to the mouthpiece, will not in- 
jure any part of the instrument, is economical and con- 
venient because of the easy method of application. 

Mr. Gillette will be glad to furnish further information 
to interested parties. 





Supply Catalog Issued by Automatic Electric Co. 
“Maintenance Economy” is the title of a catalog and price 
list No. 10, listing descriptions and prices of telephone sup- 
plies manufactured and sold by the Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill. It covers cords, condensers, sleeving, wire, 
mouth pieces, receiver shells, etc. Reference is made to 
manufacturing methods for insuring a high quality of ap- 
paratus and material in a way which will interest practical 

men. Elsworth Keith is manager of the department. 


Evan Shelby—Assistant General Manager La Fayette Co. 

Mr. Evan Shelby, of La Fayette, Ind. has long been 
one of the best known men in the Independent manufactur- 
His old stunt of capturing the hotel writing 





ing field. 

















Mr. Evan Shelby. 


room for Sterling apparatus made him famous at conven- 
tions, and his success in putting this over, even when 
rivals tried to anticipate his move and block it, was noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. 

His recent promotion in the successor of the old Ster- 
ling company is welcome news to the boys in the field, 
who are sure tq see ample evidence of Mr. Shelby’s activ- 
ity in the future operations of the La Fayette Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Shelby’s telephone career started in 1894, at which time 
it was impossible to purchase complete telephone equipment 
from any one manufacturer. He was instrumental in the 
construction of what was said to be the first Independent 
toll line in the state of Indiana, from Linden to Richmond. 
a distance of eight miles. A few weeks later another line 
was built, from Linden to Crawfordsville, where an Inde- 
pendent exchange of eighty subscribers was in use at that 
time. Crawfordsville now operates 2,500 Independent tele- 
phones. A line was then built from Linden to La Fayette 
and an exchange of 250 subscribers installed. 

Mr. Shelby was frequently called upon by strangers who 
were investigating telephone equipment and apparatus to 
explain it to them, and he also met with misfortunes, such 
as having lines cut and entire sections of wire carried 
away by unknown persons. 
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In 1897 Mr. Shelby sold the telephone lines, and in order 
to understand the business more thoroughly took up work 
with Mr. P. C. Burns, of the American Electric Co., at 
Kokomo, Ind., for whom he traveled almost one year. 
He then took up the management of the La Fayette Tele- 
phone Co., which position he occupied until 1902. He then 
traveled as salesman for the Sterling Electric Co., of La 
Fayette, Ind., being very successful in that line, and closed 
some of the largest contracts the Sterling company had 
upon its books. He was later promoted to the position 
of sales manager and made one European trip for the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Shelby is now the assistant general-manager of the 
La Fayette Electric. & Manufacturing Company, of La 
Fayette. This company, as was set forth in a recent issue 
of TELEPHONY, is a reorganization of the Sterling Electric 
Co., and is in a position to measure fully up to the re- 
quirements of its situation. 

The Baird Wire Chief’s Testing Equipment. 

To meet the demand for such apparatus, the Baird Elec- 
tric Co. of Chicago is manufacturing a very complete line 
of testing equipment for the telephone exchanges not hav- 





ing wire chief’s desks. 

Interesting among the sets it has placed.on the market 
is the equipment herewith illustrated. To reduce the price 
as much as possible, the Baird company has designed a very 
stitable and convenient cabinet in which is mounted and 
completely wired the apparatus necessary for the wire 
chief. or exchange trouble-man. The set is to be placed 
on the desk or table which can be found in almost any 
exchange, or can be purchased from a local furniture dealer 
for a small amount. Thus the cost of the most expensive 
part of the wire chief’s desk is saved. The cabinet is of 
dark quarter-sawed oak and handsomely finished. Back 
and top are removable, exposing to view all apparatus and 
wiring. 

The Baird Electric Co. claims that any ordinary wire- 
man can install and use the equipment, yet the tests given 
are all that an engineer would want. 

It will be noticed from the illustration that flexible cords 
are not used, but all switching and tests are performed with 
heavy and strongly built keys. It is especially necessary 
that there shall be no possibilities of cut-outs or resistance 
in the testing circuits. 

As it is necessary for the wire chief to have any line in 
the exchange put on test at the board, the equipment has 
a test trunk and operator’s order circuit to every section, 
permitting the test to be made from the answering jack or, 
when desirable, through a transfer circuit or in the multi- 
ple. Incoming trunks from the board come from each sec- 
tion, and terminate in drops on the wire chief’s board. By 
a specially constructed key, the arrangement of the incom- 
ing and outgoing trunk and order circuit to the operator 
is unique. The upward position of a key connects the 
test and talking circuit of the wire chief’s equipment to the 
incoming trunk, the downward position connects to the 
test plug, and the button below to the operator’s telephone, 
all on the same position of the board. The line signals 
are automatically cut off the incoming trunks from the 
board, so, if desired, tests for trouble-men calling in can 
be hastily given over the same circuit. 

Metallic and any four-party ringing can be done with 
the equipment. There are two test trunks to the terminal 
rack which enable the wire chief to talk and test separately 
on the out and board sides of a line, and the two sides 
can be thrown together with an order button for the wire 
chief to listen on the connection. It is supervised in case 
he wishes to let the subscriber use the line while cut 
through his board. 
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A voltmeter, manufactured. expressly for this apparatus 
by one of the most prominent instrument manufacturers, 
adds many interesting features not heretofore found in wire 
chief’s testing equipment. The instrument is in the form 
of a switchboard meter. A very fine hand drawn scale with 
the aid of a mirror and fine pointer gives facilities for tak- 
ing the readings very accurately. The pointer is so designed 
that the portion over the mirror gives a very fine image 
in the mirror for close readings, while the end is so shaped 
that an indication can be read from quite a distance. The 
magnet is aged for a period of time sufficient to insure 
the strength being constant from the time the voltmeter 





Mounting of New Baird Testing Equipment. 


The instrument is of the D’Arsonval type, 
and is dead beat. There are two scales, one of 15 and the 
other 150 volts. The low scale can be read to 1-10 of a 
volt. The high scale has such a resistance as to adapt 
it to rough insulation measurements. 

The wire chief’s equipment is desined and wired to use 
both scales of the voltmeter and two batteries for testing. 
It is customary for the wire chief to make many rough 
tests and measurments for which the high scale is to he 
used. In case of a more accurate test or resistance meas- 
urement, the iow scale of the voltmeter and small test bat- 
tery are used. A key on the set will change from the high 
test circuit to the low. 

The Baird company claims that the test set here described 
gives most accurate measurements within its range, without 
calculation and without depending upon a constant poten- 
tial of the test battery. The method is said to be similar 
to the volt-milliammeter method, but accomplished with 
the one instrument. The range of measurements would 
seem to cover any test necessary in a telephone office. The 
resistance wire used in all coils has a practically constant 


is calibrated. 


resistance under varying conditions. 

The following features are claimed by the Baird com- 
pany: 

1. Price remarkably low. 

2. Wire chief has an in and out trunk at the terminal 
rack and can talk and test on either without affecting the 
other. Line and board sides can be cut together and he 
can listen on this connection at will. This circuit is 
supervised. 

3. No flexible cords used, but strong and durable keys. 

4. A high and low test battery and scale of the volt- 
meter can be used at will, change being made in an instant. 

5. Voltmeter resistance measurements far more accurate 
than are usually expected of a voltmeter; no calculating 


necessary. 
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6. Wire chief has a test plug on each section of board 
which enables him to get tests from the answering jack 
of any line. 

7. Wire chief can have connections on all his incoming 
and outgoing trunks and can talk and test on any without 
being interfered with by the others. 

8. Testing battery is grounded only while testing for 
ground. It is common practice to ground the test bat- 
tery permanently, which often causes error in the mettalic 
tests. 

9. Each trunk from the board has a line signal. 

10. Wired for straight and 4-party selective ringing. 

11. Desk stand does not carry head band receiver, and is 
therefore not so liable to be knocked over. 

12. Transmitter battery is automatically cut off when 
not in use, thereby not requiring constant current batteries. 

13. Voltmeter is the best that can be had for any- 
thing near the price. Such an instrument is rarely put on 
a wire chief’s desk. 

14. An ordinary wireman can install and use it. 
perform the tests required by a telephone engineer. 

15. No Wheatstone bridge nor ohmmeter necessary with 


Willi 


the equipment. 
The Baird Electric Co. has further information for those 
interested in anything of the kind. 





W. Lee Campbell Addresses Chicago Electric Club. 

An interesting talk was delivered before members of the 
Chicago Electric Club on Wednesday, June 7, by W. Lee 
Campbell, general superintendent of the Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago. He likened the automatic telephone to Cin- 
derella, who emerged triumphant from the misfortunes and 
oppressions of her early years. A demonstration of the fact 
that the automatic telephone “has arrived” is the number 
of successful installations in many large cities in this coun- 
try and the interest taken in the equipment abroad. He 
referred to the new Chicago system which has already 
caught up with Los Angeles, the largest installation previ- 
ously in existence. 

Recently the Automatic Electric Co. has connected its 
private branch exchange system to the general Chicago 
system, and members of departments can call any station 
in the Chicago system by a seven number call. The ar- 
rangement of the equipment for this purpose corresponds 
to that for a 10,000,000 subscriber system. It is also ar- 
ranged so that certain telephones used by subordinates 
can be used only for interior messages, and cannot call 
out on the general system, as this is not desired. 

At the close of Mr. Campbell’s talk, numerous questions 
were asked, showing the interest taken in his remarks, 
and the system. Manford Savage, president of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, responded brieflv to 
a call for remarks by the chairman. z 
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William Underwood, a graduate of the Forestry School, 
University of Minnesota, and a wood preserving expert, has 
been secured by Page & Hill Co. to take charge of its pole 
preserving plant at Minnesota Transfer. 





E. B. FAHNESTOCK, president of the Fahnestock Electric Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will be married on the twenty-first inst., having 
finally decided that even the attractions of the National Arts Club, 
New York, where he has hitherto had his abode, cannot equal 
the joys of a home of his own. Mr. Fahnestock is a member of 
the widely known eastern family of that name and is a nephew 
of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who wrote “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’”’ ‘The Shuttle,’’ and other popular novels. Mr. 
Fahnestock’s many friends and patrons in the telephone field will 
unite in hearty congraulations and best wishes upon his approach- 
ing marriage. 

MR. EDWARD J. MEHREN, who for four years was connected 
with the “Engineering Record’? as associate editor, has been 
made manager of the Emerson Company, Standard Practice and 
Efficiency Engineers, 30 Church St., New York. 



























G. E. Fowler, manager of the telephone exchange, has re- 
signed his position and will leave as soon as he can get away. 
Miss Jessie Champion, who has acted as operator, has resigned 
and will leave the office Saturday evening —Green Valley News 
Delavan (Ill.) Advertiser. 


An epidemic of mumps has just about put the local tele- 
phone system out of commission, as a number of the “hello 
girls” have been afflicted. There are no relief operators and 
the girls who thus far have escaped are working overtime to 
keep up the service.—Tipton Dispatch South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une. 


A new telephone exchange has been installed in place of the 
one which was lately burned out. In the burning of the former 
exchange a conflagration was narrowly averted. Miss Emma B. 
Huffnagle awoke at night and, detecting smoke in the building, 
went down stairs to investigate, and was horrified to find the 
room in flames, which, however, she and her father succeeded 
in extinguishing by the liberal use of water, which was close at 
hand.—Shellsville News Lebanon (Pa.) Report. 


A Modesto, Cal., woman who used the telephone receiver 
to darn socks with has been presented with wooden goose eggs 
that will answer the same purpose and not put the line out of 
commission. Which shows that corporations have souls even 
if they don’t wear socks.—Wichita (Kansas) Beacon. 


In the Rural Line Districts 























The telephone linemen on the Bell were in this neighborhood 
last Monday repairing the line which was damaged by the 
heavy sleet some time ago. Although the line had been fixed 
temporarily by some of the subscribers, the “perfeshunals” 
made a neat job of it—West Selina Letter Cadillac (Mich.) 
News. 


The Lomax & Stronghurst Telephone Co. has bought the 
Pickle switch and will soon be ready to connect the lines.— 
Lomax Locals in Dallas City (Ill.) Review. 


Mrs. Mary Lessley, of Higbee, who was the popular teacher 
of the Tippett school, recently closed, has been made manager 
of the Mutual Telephone Central office in this city. Mrs. 
Lessley is a popular lady of fine business qualifications and we 
feel sure she will give splendid satisfaction. Her assistant 
will be Vilas Evans—Fayette (Mo.) Leader. 


At a meeting of the Woodston Mutual Telephone Co. it was 
decided to put in a new line running five miles south of Woods- 
ton, out past the Frank Shutts’ place, and also to run a com- 
mercial line to Laton—Woo0dston (Kans.) Argus. 


Miss Ethel Kindlesparger took charge of the telephone office 
the first of the month. Mrs. Twibell and her daughter having 
moved back to Lincoln—Beverly Correspondence in Salina 
(Kans.) Journal. 
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CONT RIVANCE 
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“We have a very serviceable device attached to our night operator’s bed,” writes the manager of a Wisconsin Inde- 


pendent telephone company. 


“It sets the night alarm automaticaly the moment he strikes the ‘nest.’ 


It has been a 


great help to us in giving prompt night service, as the young man often forgot to throw on the switch before we 


had this new invention. It was no small annoyance to have 


subscribers living out eight or ten miles come in and com- 
plain that they had been obliged to hitch up at one o’clock at night and come to town. 
they told this kind of a story and said they ‘could not get Central after ringing an hour,’ 


Imagine our feelings when 
etc., etc. 


“Now, you bet the switch is on every night if the boy doesn’t forget to go to bed, and in place of kicks on night 
service we have had men come in especially to say a good word for it.” 
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